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I. 

OU know Alastair? No—how should you? Very few people 
¥ know it, and I have done my best to keep the secret to myself. 
The place lies, however, not so very far from great cities on the 
Atlantic Coast. You take a train northward from Boston, and when 
you reach the proper station you alight and climb into a countryman’s 
wagon, and he drives you through the pines by a twisting, sand-built 
road to Alastair. You will know it because you can go no farther, 

unless you choose to drive into the waves. 

Few people come to Alastair. Most of the travellers in this part 
of the world turn off about a mile inland from the beach and go on for 
another mile and a half to the Penguin Club. The latter is full of 
New Yorkers who come to the pines and the sea to hunt and fish and 
forget Wall Street and Fifth Avenue. They forget it by keeping close 
together, and dressing for dinner, and dancing every other night. 

Alastair itself is only a beach between two great headlands. From 
the end where my cottage stands, snugly hid in the pines on the edge 
of the dunes, the beach stretches smooth and white to a little land- 
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locked harbor at the farther end. Sit on my porch and look down 
along the sands to the east and you will see a reef of rocks shaped like 
the letter U that closes in a little salt water lake with the aid of the 
distant cliff. It is not quite a lake, rather a small inland sea, for the 
tides have room to ebb and flow. A ship is settled into the sands of 
this sea, settled upright, so that one may walk the decks, and I often 
go there of an afternoon when the tide is low and climb on board. It 
is a good place to sketch, and I can leave my paints and canvas in the 
cabin. 

I stumbled across Alastair when I was looking for a quiet place 
in which to write. I found the dilapidated cottage, camped in it for 
a week, and fell so much in love with the beach that I went to town, 
bought the house and part of the woods, and moved in. Charles, the 
man who had served my father before me, demurred at first, but finally 
gave in, and turned himself into cook, housemaid, and valet for my 
sake. 

From my balcony I can see the distant rocks of the little inland 
sea and, standing up above them, the high sides of the ship, and its 
single remaining broken mast pointing straight to the heavens. Some- 
times the stars seem to outline where the missing spars and sails should 
be, and on a bright night I can half close my eyes and fancy that I see 
the rigging lighted and lanterns burning on the quarter-deck. 

There is history hidden in that battered hulk. She is no ordinary 
vessel, and may once, for all I know, have been a pirate craft. She 
has the long clipper lines of swiftness, and her high, bulging bow is of 
a type long past. When I first came to Alastair I made inquiries as 
to her history, but the oldest farmer could tell me only that she had 
always been there so far as he knew, and dismissed the subject as of no 
importance. The people of the near-by country appeared never to have 
boarded the castaway. I felt the joys of Crusoe when I first climbed 
on her deck. The name was gone, long ago washed out by the sea; 
the deck was bare, and the top of the forecastle choked with sand. I 
brought a shovel and dug away the rampart drifted against the hatches. 
At last I could open the door and, clearing the steps of what little sand 
had sifted through, I descended into the cabin. It was mildewed with 
damp and water, but in time, by bailing and letting the sun in, I dried 
it out and found quite a habitable apartment, furnished with table 
and chairs and a row of bunks along the seaward side. Whatever there 
had been that was portable the first wreckers must years before have 
carried off. All that was left was a heavy oaken chest, studded with 
brass nails, now greenish-yellow, and when I broke the lock I found 
the chest bare. 

My fancy loved to play about the ship. Often I dreamed of her and 
of a man who should come up out of the sea and tread her deck again. 
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He was always a magnetic figure, and I never could resist the call of 
mystery to fight beside him. 
II. 

Ir was the most beautiful August that I remembered. The air 
was clear as a bell, and day after day the sun rose on a tranquil world 
and smiled at it for joy. Every morning at breakfast I would say 
to Charles, “Did you ever know such weather, Charles?” and he 
would answer, “ No, sir, I never did, sir,” and every evening at supper 
I would say, “ It has been a glorious day, Charles, has n’t it?” and he 
would answer, “It has, sir, indeed it has, sir.’ My family servant 
made a perfect echo. 

The afternoon on which I finished the first half of my book I sat 
for some time on the porch outside my den, smoking. I was too serene 
to stir. I watched the gulls circle and skim above the pine crowned 
cliff, and the lazy waves, rising occasionally into sparkling white caps, 
lift their heads and duck again like playful dolphins, The tide was 
coming in; I could mark the great wet circles on the beach as it 
advanced, now receding for a moment, but quickly recovering the lost 
ground and marching on, steadily winning over the yellow sands. It 
would be high-tide by sunset or a little after; everything was setting 
in from sea to land; the salt smell was coming strongly on the east 
wind. 

About five o’clock I shut the door of my cottage and started down 
the beach, conscious of no further plan than to board the ship and, 
possibly, catch something of the late afternoon color for my canvas. 
Now and again I stopped to watch small flocks of sand-snipe scurry 
over the wet, glistening sands, now to watch a wave recede and leave 
a path of opalescent pebbles in its wake. There were jewels for all 
the world and to spare as long as the water bathed the stones. 

So, walking leisurely, I came in time to the far end, and looked 
across the harboring rocks to the ship. To my surprise, a young woman 
stood on the deck, and fluttering from a splinter of the mast was a 
white handkerchief. She was looking across at me, her hands shading 
her eyes from the sunset glitter at my back, and as she saw me look 
up she waved her hand beckoningly. The easy path to the ship lay 
through a small break where the rocks joined the cliff, but this break 
was some distance off. With a smile for what I saw must have hap- 
pened to the skipper, I climbed over the nearest rocks and stood on the 
edge of the little inland sea. Sure enough, the tide in rising had 
covered the causeway to the cliff, and was pouring in, fast filling the 
harbor, like the bowl of a flooded fountain. The water was not yet 
deep; it barely covered the path by which the explorer had come, and 
even off the rocks in front of me it was scarcely up to my knees. 

The woman of the ship called, “I’m marooned. I came by the 
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path and forgot all about the tide. What shall I do?” She pointed 
towards the way she had come, but I was in rough clothes and quite 
used to a wetting, so I waded in and, crossing the shallow bowl, quickly 
scrambled on to the high deck. I stood up dripping and laughing. 

“So you thought you’d go for a sail,” I asked, “ but didn’t think 
youd sail so far from land? ” 

The girl—I saw now that she couldn’t be more than twenty— 
looked quizzically at me for a second, then smiled, and finally laughed. 

“Tt was such a very real ship,” she said, “that I could n’t resist 
the call. I fell asleep sitting against the gunwale, and when I woke up 
the water was over the path—not very far over, but quite enough to 
ruin these forever.” She pointed to her kid slippers. “I was growing 
desperate when I saw you on the beach.” 

I was studying the slippers; there was no question but that the 
salt water would ruin them. She inspected them also. 

“ Tt was very, foolish of me to wear them, but I had no idea of going 
far when I left the club. The first thing I knew, I caught a glimpse 
of the water, and then I forgot the slippers and walked on until I came 
to that cliff, and from there I saw this little harbor and this boat, and 
I could n’t resist that, could I?” 

I shook my head. “ Nobody could resist it.” 

“T had just about come to the point of taking them off and wading 
in,” she went on, and then finished, “ when I sighted you.” 

“TI can go away again,” I suggested. 

“No,” she said slowly; “I’d rather you didn’t do that. There 
must be some other way out of it.” 

“ There are several other ways,” I answered. “I’ve often studied 
the problem from this very deck.” 

I thought she looked a little bit surprised. “Do you often find 
people marooned here—girls, I mean?” 

“No, but I’ve often wondered what I should do if I did. To tell 
the truth, I’ve never found any one here before, but the ship looks as 
if she ought to be inhabited. She’s a good ship, and once belonged 
to a pirate chief.” 

“How do you know that?” she asked. 

“By the oaken chest below-deck. It has the pirate look, though 
there ’s nothing in it.” 

“ Yes,” she said; “ I made an exploring trip and I found the chest.” 

“Don’t you agree with me, then?” 

Again there came that quizzical look in her eyes, and then the 
smile. 

“Yes,” she said; “it must have belonged to a pirate.” She 
stopped short and the smile spread from her lips to her eyes. 
“Shall I tell you a secret? When I fell asleep here an hour ago I 
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dreamed of pirates, of a real old-fashioned buccaneer who came up 
out of the cabin fully armed, pistols in his pockets and in his hands 
and a pistol clenched in his teeth. The funny part of it is that he was 
exceedingly polite to me. Do you ever have such foolish dreams as 
that? ” 

“ Often; a buccaneer calls on me every other week. I’m only wait- 
ing for the chance to ship with one. I think their ghosts must still 
inhabit Alastair.” 

The girl’s hand stole up to capture some loose strands of hair, and 
for the first time I noted the fine spun gold in the sun. 

“ Alastair?” she repeated. “Oh, so this is the beach of Alastair— 
and you-—” She paused. “You must be the man they told me 
about at the club—you live in a cottage at the far end of the beach, 
and write books, and never come out of your shell.” 

I bowed. “I am the man,” I said, “and yonder is my home.” I 
pointed westward to where the tip of my balcony showed between the 
dunes. 

“What a beautiful little world!” she said, and then, a moment 
later, “ but how lonely! Who named the place Alastair? ” 

“T don’t know. It’s always been called that, apparently.” 

“Tt’s a lovely name. And what do you call the ship?” 

“Oh, just the Ship. Her other name disappeared years and years 

“The Ship of Alastair. And do you sometimes come on board 
of her to write?” 

“No, I have a den for that. Sometimes I come here to paint. I 
keep my things in the cabin.” 

“Yes, I found them,” she said. “ You see, I know a great deal 
more about you than you think.” 

She walked away and leaned on the bulwark on the other side. 
“The water ’s getting quite deep.” 

I followed. “There ’s quite a rise of tide. It’s nearly full, and 
then it will turn—in about an hour, I should say.” 

She looked at the little chatelaine watch she wore, and gave a cry 
of dismay. 

“ But that will be seven o’clock, and they dine at the club at that 
time, and my aunt will be worried half out of her poor old head.” 

“ They dine too early; they miss the best part of the day.” 

She turned a trifle imperiously towards me. “Still, that is the 
hour, and I must be getting back. What answers to the problem have 
your frequent studies brought? ” 

“The first is to wait until the causeway is dry,” I answered, avoid- 
ing her eyes and looking out to sea. 

“ But that is out of the question,” she said, with the faint hint of 
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a tapping foot upon the deck. The touch of authority made me 
stubborn. 

“There’s a fine view of the sunset from here, though not so fine 
as from the cliff beyond my house. You should see that some evening 
when you ’re not afraid of missing dinner.” 

She looked me over while I kept my face away, and I could feel the 
struggle whether resentment or amusement should have the upper hand. 
The latter finally won. “ Please help me to get home, Mr. ——” she 
began. 

“Felix Selden,” I supplied her, “though I’d much rather you 
stayed here, Miss ——” and I in my turn hung questioning. 

“Barbara Graham,” she answered quite frankly. Then suddenly 
she laughed, and I was forced to join her. “Come, Mr. Pirate, now 
that we are properly known to each other, and I have thanked you for 
your compliment, will you think of a way to save my poor aunt from 
nervous prostration? If you will, I promise some day to go without 
dinner and come to see the sunset from your cliff.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” I said, and strode resolutely across the deck to 


the side where the causeway ran. 
“But how? What are you going to do?” came in surprised accents 


from Miss Graham. 

I stopped and turned. “ You will not wait for the tide, and you 
must not wet the slippers, so there ’s only one way left.” 

“ And what is that?” she asked. 

“For me to carry you ashore.” 

I happened to be looking at her, and her face went pink of a second, 
pink over the brown of the sun. 

“ But,” she stammered, “I don’t think that would do.” 

“It’s the only alternative,” I said positively. 

“ Are you sure,” she said, “that you are strong enough?” 

I looked at her slender figure and laughed. “I have not lived out 
of doors for nothing,” I answered. “I could carry you from here to 
the Shifting Shoal yonder without tiring.” 

Again came the infectious laugh, apparently at the thrill of the 
adventure, and I found it impossible to keep from joining her. 

“ But it’s time I made the boast good,” I answered, and, leaning 
towards her, picked her up in my arms, careful to keep the little slippers 
and her skirts clear of the waves. 

“You must put your arms about my neck to keep the balance,” 
I said, “or I "ll not guarantee the consequences.” 

“Must I?” she said quite demurely, and did as I commanded. 

Feeling my way cautiously, I started to cross the causeway. A false 
step and I should have slipped into the deeper water, so I went slowly, 
feeling for safe footing as I took each step. Once I glanced momen- 
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tarily at the face which was so close to mine, but Miss Graham’s eyes 
were fixed on the shore ahead, and would not look at me. 

We reached the sand at the foot of the cliff and I put the girl down. 
She looked at her slippers. 

“Splendidly done,” she said. .“ Not a drop of water touched me. 
You ’re quite as strong as you said.” 

“ Remember the cause,” I answered. 

“But you’re frightfully wet,” she objected, looking at my heavy 
riding breeches and leggings, which were soaked through. “ You must 
run back to the cottage as fast as you can, to save yourself a cold.” 

“T must see you to the club first,” I answered. “I know a short 
cut back of the cliff and through the woods.” ’ 

“ Hurry, then,” she said. “Ill not have you catching cold on my 
account.” 

We scrambled up the headland and struck into the pine woods, I 
leading, she following close behind. We went along at a dog trot, and, 
although I often stopped to insure against her tiring, I found that she 
was a strong runner and wanted no rest. At last we came to a clearing 
just this side of the club entrance. 

“T’ll say good-by here,” she said, “and spare you the sight of a 
civilization that you dislike.” She held out her hand. 

Then I remembered our bargain. “ You said that if I set you 
ashore you would come to see the sunset from my cliff. You have n’t 
forgotten that?” 

“No; but I must think out a way. They dine here at such a stupid 
hour. But I promise you that some afternoon you ’ll see me strolling 
down the beach, and then if there’s a sunset I "Il let you show it to me. 
You deserve that much, at least, for coming to my rescue.” 

She gave me her hand a second time, and turned into the grounds 
of the Penguin Club. I looked at my watch; she would just be in time 
for dinner. 

I walked back through the woods and up the beach. The western 
sky was fairly ablaze with color. It seemed that a beacon flamed 
through the pines upon my cliff. 

“ Have you ever known such a beautiful afternoon, Charles?” I 
asked my man at supper. 

“ Never, Mr. Felix, never.” 

I was sitting so that I could look out of the window at the sea. 

“Tt was unusually glorious, even for Alastair, wasn’t it?” I 
pursued. 

“ Yes, sir, it certainly was, sir, even for Alastair, sir.” 

After supper I had my coffee on the balcony and sat there and 
smoked and wondered how long it had been since a petticoat had 
boarded the Ship. 
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III. 


Tue weather next morning was just right for a ride, and sending 
for my horse, I made a great circuit of the woods, coming back by the 
marshes about noon. As I galloped past the upper end of the low- 
lands I heard a voice calling to me, and, drawing rein, waited until 
the voice’s owner appeared. This proved to be an extremely sunburned 
young man dressed in very loud tweeds. He carried a fishing-rod over 
his arm, and a fish-basket dangled from his shoulder. 

“T say, do you know the country hereabouts?” he inquired. “I’ve 
lost my way, and I’m infernally hot and tired.” 

He looked it; his lips were almost as mutinous as those of a spoiled 
child, and even the tilt of his soft felt hat had a dejected air. 

“Where do you want to go?” I asked in return. “The Penguin 
Club lies about three miles off to the east.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said. “I’m a Penguinite, worse luck.” He 
dropped the fishing-rod and tried to kick some of the mud from his 
boots. “TI came out to get some fishing at five this morning, and not 
a bite have I had, nor a morsel of food tasted since. My legs ache at 
the thought of that three miles yet to go. Isn’t there a farm-house 
somewhere near where I could get something to eat?” , 

The appeal in his eyes was so plaintive that I could not help smil- 
ing. Thereat he smiled back. 

“Tt is a beastly pickle, isn’t it?” he said. “The next time Ill 
arrange to have a man follow me with lunch.” 

It was only a quarter of a mile to my cottage. “Come along with 
me,” I said. “Ill fix you up.” 

He grinned gratefully, and trudged along beside me until we came 
to the cottage. I called for Charles and sent him off with the horse. 
By the time he returned, my guest was feeling considerably better, 
having postponed famine by the aid of whiskey and soda. He sat down 
to dinner with the air of a king come into his own. For a time he ate 
silently but strenuously, then he looked up at me. 

“They don’t give us such food at the club, no, sir-ee, and as for the 
wines, they can’t compare with your claret. Funny to think of finding 
such things down here in the country, away off at the end of an empty 
beach. I didn’t know there was a civilized man within fifty miles © 
of here. Do you happen to come from New York?” 

“ Originally,” I made answer. “ But it was some time ago.” 

“ Funny thing, New York,” said my guest. “ When I’m back there 
I think I ’d like to be out in the open country, but as soon as I have 
my wish I’m crazy for the old burg. I’ve been down at the Penguin 
now for more than two weeks, and I don’t suppose an hour of the day 
passes when I don’t long for the scenery of Broadway. The worst 
time is at night. I can sit on the club porch and fairly hear the 
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Elevated sizzle by. Sometimes it seems as if I really could n’t stand 
it any longer.” 

“Why do you?” I asked. 

“ There are reasons, good and sufficient reasons,” he answered, with 
a slow smile. “Reasons for which I might be living in Kamchatka 
as well as anywhere else.” 

He looked at me intently for a few seconds, then lighted a cigarette. 

“You ’re not inquisitive, are you? First rule to success in any 
business affair. However, there are certain facts you are entitled to 
have: my name is Rodney Islip, and I’m a broker, offices at 57 Wall 
Street, where I’d be glad to execute any orders for you at any time 
of year—though between you and me the present is a particularly bad 
time to invest in anything, not even excluding British consols or Gov- 
ernment bonds. This recent French smash put lots of people out of 
business. You ’ve heard of it, I suppose—the most outrageous swindle 
since Whitaker Wright.” 

“T read of it in the papers. It seems this man Etienne induced 
half the poor of Paris to trust their savings to him, and then played one 
company into the hands of another until the bubble burst—is n’t that 
about it?” 

The man in tweeds nodded. He threw back his head and blew a 
cloud of smoke in an upward spiral. “So little difference,” said he, 
“between absolute triumph and absolute defeat. A jerk of the ticker 
may convert the greatest benefactor into the deepest villain. For 
Etienne—though I think that’s only a pseudonym of his—is undoubt- 
edly a villain when you think of the numberless lifetime savings he has 
swept away. Why will people trust a promoter? Haven’t they all 
of history to judge by?” 

“History teaches that people are always ready to be fooled,” I 
answered. “ However, I don’t blame them. If a man’s nerve was only 
big enough Id follow him myself.” 

Islip looked at me with a merry twinkle. 

“The solitary life makes you a philosopher,” he said. “I envy 
you. I’m as restless as a hawk.” 

I smiled. “ An uneasy conscience? ” 

“No; I’m no Etienne. I believe the only place for such men is 
under lock and key. But I hate to sit still and think—in my present 
condition.” 

He did not seem disposed to explain that position, and I would not 
press him. 

After.a time we adjourned to my balcony and sat there enjoying the 
day, carrying on a somewhat desultory conversation. I found that I 
liked this man; there was a frank camaraderie about him, an openness 
of face and spirit, that irresistibly appealed. He seemed the better 
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sort of young New Yorker, thoroughly optimistic, always at his ease. 
I could see he had the knack of knowing how to dress; even his loose, 
baggy outing clothes set well upon him. 

“Do you ever shoot at gulls?” he asked, noting the birds that 
wheeled continually in from sea and over the cliffs. 

“No; it’s bad luck to shoot them. In stormy weather, when 
sailors can’t see their hands before their faces, they can hear the beat- 
ing of the gulls’ wings and look out for hidden rocks. One comes to 
think a good deal of seafarers down this way.” 

“T dare say. It must be beastly work in a storm at sea.” 

“T often think that when I’m in bed on a bad night. The Shoal 
Light yonder keeps most of the ships away.” 

We smoked for a time in silence. “ What a contrast,” Islip said 
at length, “ between this quiet beach and the folks at the club! I think 
I like this the better of the two, but I should want company.” 

“Many people over there now?” I asked. 

“A goodish number.” 

“Who are they?” I inquired idly. 

“ Oh, the usual crowd of city magnates with their wives and families. 
James G. Purviance of Oil, with the Mrs. and two marriageable 
daughters. The Mrs. has her eyes on Colonel Fellowes, the man who 
judges the hackneys at all the shows. I think he’d rather stay 
single, but the nets are tightening, and Mrs. Purviance is n’t going to 
let him slip. . Then there ’s the Gregory family. The old man sits at 
the telephone most of the day, giving orders how to run his railroad, 
though he thinks he is off on a summer holiday; and the three girls 
and the boy cut capers on the golf-links, and get up theatricals in the 
evening. Then there are two very decent unattended bachelors, Philip 
Leroy and Arthur Savage—well, I suppose I might say three, because 
I’m a bachelor.” 

“Yes?” I asked in a tone that asked delicately for more. 

“Oh, there ’s Mr. Divine of Rock Bottom Lead, and—let me see— 
there ’s a Miss Elizabeth Corey and her niece, Miss Graham, of New 
York.” 

I watched him out of the corner of my eye, but his tanned face 
was placidity itself. 

“ What are they like?” I asked. 

“Very nice. Miss Corey is quite the grande dame, in a gentle way.” 

“And the niece?” 

Now I detected a shift in Islip’s position. 

“Well, she’s very nice, too, very nice. I knew her quite well in 
town.” He broke off definitely. 

I changed the subject. I didn’t care very much about the rest of 
the guests at the club. 
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A little later Islip took up his fishing-rod and his empty basket, 
and we walked up the beach together. At-the farther end I pointed 
him out his road home. 

“May I drop in on you again if I’m in the neighborhood?” he 
asked as we said good-by. 

“T wish you would. Next time Ill put you on to a place where 
you Il get all the fish your basket will hold. I’ve a little place of my 

“Thanks. I know you don’t care for the club, or I’d ask you up 
to dinner. If I get word of a sudden break in the market, Ill let you 
hear.” 

It was plain that he could n’t keep his thoughts long from Wall 
Street. I smiled at the apparent incongruity of his words there on the 
beach, then I watched him climb the rocks and disappear. It was 
pleasant to have company, I considered, but for some reason I found 
the Ship, when I climbed on board to try my paints, rather lonely. I 
was not used to having two visitors in as many days. 


IV. 


I HAPPENED to be sitting in my den, writing, the following after- 
noon, when, glancing out of the big window that looks up the beach, 
I caught sight of a woman walking near the water. I picked up my | 
binoculars and focussed them on her. It proved to be Miss Graham, 
dressed in a riding-habit, and with a broad felt hat on her head. She 
was walking in a somewhat aimless fashion, skirting the waves as though 
she were playing with them. I saw her glance once at the Ship and 
once in the direction of my house. 

I put down the glasses and laid my papers aside. When I went 
down-stairs I routed Charles out of a sound sleep in the kitchen. 

“Do you remember how to make tea—good tea?” I asked him. 

“Yes, Mr. Felix. Aren’t you feeling well, sir?” 

“ Quite well. Please make some tea that shall be ready to serve in 
about an hour, and get out a box of those salty biscuits. Set the small 
table in the dining-room out in front of the door, with two chairs, 
and be ready to serve a lady and myself.” 

“Yes, Mr. Felix.” Charles showed no surprise, though he had 
never received such an order since we had been at Alastair. 

I picked up a cap, and left the house. As I did so I noticed that 
Miss Graham had stopped walking and was gathering shells. Half 
way to her, and she was still absorbed in the shells, which are quite 
unusually beautiful here; three-quarters of the way, and she was still 
playing with them. I had almost reached her, and was raising my 
cap to speak, before she turned and saw me. A flush of surprise rose 
to her cheeks. 
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“ Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Hermit. Am I poaching on your 
preserves ? ” 

“ Not in the least. I make you free of the city.” 

There was a light in her blue eyes which I discovered that I remem- 
bered, but I found her riding-habit new and wonderfully prepossessing. 
I was taking stock of it when she interrupted me. 

“T left my horse tied back in the woods. Have n’t you ever seen 
a riding-habit before? ” 

“Yes. I beg your pardon, but it ’s so very becoming.” 

Again the quick flush, and an instant’s look at the sand. Then she 
laughed and shook her riding-crop playfully at me. 

“ Beware, Mr. Hermit. Any man might say a thing like that, but 
I expect other things from you. That’s one of the penalties of your 
position: you must be different. I look for the flavor of romance and 
adventure at Alastair.” She laughed at my puzzled face. “Shall 


I go back home again? ” 
“No. I will try to remember. Did you come to see the sunset 


from the cliff?” 

“Yes. My aunt has a headache and has stayed in bed all day. I 
bribed our waiter to save me a little supper and send it up to my room 
at eight o’clock, so, you see, I’m free of the club and dinner.” She 
spoke impulsively, as I imagined she might do many things, and glanced 
at me whimsically to see of what I was thinking. She had some of the 
artlessness of a child playing truant from school. “I do hate stupid 
conventions, such as chaperons,” she added, “ especially in summer.” 

We walked past my cottage, which Miss Graham looked at with 
much curiosity, asking me a hundred questions about it—how I had 
discovered it, why I had bought it, how it was fashioned inside, and how 
I did my marketing. I told her I had the same butcher they had at 
the club. 

“Oh!” she said. “I half hoped you lived by hunting and fishing, 
but I suppose you ’d rather indulge in occasional beefsteaks.” 

“T’d rather live that way,” said I, “ but Charles, my man, would n’t 
like that. He has a very cultivated palate.” 

When we came to the top of the cliff I felt like another Balboa 
discovering the Pacific. In front of us lay the entrance to the river, 
the sloping away of the dunes to the low, level fields of meadow-grass, 
and the distant background of the pines. Here and there the fields 
were dotted with beach marshmallow, windfalls delicately pink; along 
the sedgy banks grew clumps of cat-tails, their brown pennons stiff 
like so much bronze. At a little landing-stage, where the river had 
hollowed out a harbor in the bank, rode my cat-boat, the sail tightly 
furled, the mast rocking gently with the tide. As we looked a flock 
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of sand-snipe rose from the tall rank grasses beyond the river and 
spread themselves like a sail against the western sky. Nature never 
looked so absolutely peaceful. 

“Look,” I said: a heron, red-legged, white-bodied, rose from the 
sedges and flapped his way up the stream. He called to his mate, a 
low, plaintive cry. 

“Tt is beautiful,” said the girl. “I don’t wonder that you love 
it.” 

“Look,” I said: the sun’s kaleidescope was changing, the pale 
yellows deepening, the pinks turning to reds, to oranges, to brilliant, 
blazing golds. Again it shifted and softened; red and yellow were 
saffron, orange the color of coral. Yet again, and the whole west was 
golden with a purple border, and then as the purple gained and the gold 
sank we could see the army of pines silhouetted against the dropping 
fire. 

“They come, the armies come!” I cried. “See the spears, see 
the crested horsemen, see the banners in the rear! ” 

I turned and her eyes were shining, exulting in the beauty of the 
scene. Then we were silent for a time, until the blaze had softened 
and the battle dropped to a harmonious peace. 

I found a seat for her, and stretched myself beside it. 

“Tell me what you think,” she said—“ the stories you make up 
when you come here night after night.” 

I had known how that view of the sunset quiets, yet I was surprised 
to find her so still and calm. It seemed as though we had known each 
other for some time. 

I have romanced to myself idly from that cliff when the yellow 
light lies over the sea and the river and the pines, and I drew upon 
my memory only to find it well stocked. Moreover, I learned much 
of the river people, of the birds that live in the marsh and of the animals 
of the woods. I had watched the purple grackle build his nest and 
the blue jay forage for his offspring when the summer was young, and 
I knew many a story of the sea-gulls. Miss Graham was a flattering 
listener, her lips slightly parted, her eyes alight with interest. 

“You must be hungry,” I said at last, “lunch at noon, no supper 
until eight. I should like to offer you my cottage’s hospitality.” 

I was looking for the flush that I knew would come, and was not 
disappointed. 

“Thank you,” she answered, “but, you see—what would people 
think if they looked in your dining-room window and saw me taking 
tea alone with you?” 

“ People don’t look in my dining-room window,” I answered. 

She shook her head so decisively that I knew she meant it. 

“ At least, we will have a cup of tea on the beach,” I said, “ out 
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of doors—oh, a dozen yards from the cottage, where all the world may 
see us if they choose.” 

“ Splendid!” she cried, and, jumping up, led the way down from 
the heights. 

On the smooth sand some distance from my door Charles had 
placed the little table. Two chairs faced each other; plates, napkins, 
and a centre-piece of beach-marshmallows were the decorations, and 
my man, as straight and rigid as an Egyptian idol, stood a short distance 
off. Miss Graham gave a little cry of pleasure. 

“Tt’s like the Arabian Nights!” she exclaimed. “The whole 
thing seems to have sprung out of the sand.” 

I seated her at the table. 

“ You may serve the tea, Charles,” I ordered. 

He brought forth the tea-pot, and was about to pour the tea into 
our cups when Miss Graham expostulated. “It’s the woman’s place 
to do that!” she exclaimed, and Charles surrendered the tea-pot into 
her care. 

“ How many lumps of sugar?” she asked, with the delicate super- 
iority of a hostess to a guest. 

“ Two.” 

“ Will you have lemon or cream?” There were both; I thanked 
my stars that Charles was so thoughtful. 


“ Lemon.” 
I received my tea-cup and a moment later had the satisfaction of 


hearing Miss Graham say that the brew was delicious. “And such 
pretty cups! I don’t believe you’re a bit of a hermit, but a very 
pampered old sybarite.” 

“We use these only on state occasions, for our honored guests,” 
I explained. 

“But I don’t feel as if this were a state occasion,” she answered. 
“Tt seems quite as though we ’d been doing this all summer.” 

“T wish we had,” I said quickly. 

“T mean, it seems so usual,” she said. “And yet, in reality, you 
hardly know me at all; why, you haven’t even met Aunt Elizabeth 
yet.” 

“No, that’s true,” I agreed. “ But then, on the other hand, you 
don’t know such a very great deal about me.” 

“Tt’s the very fact that we know so little about each other in the 
usual ways, and so much in other ways,” Miss Graham attempted to 
explain, “that makes everything so nice. We’re both so much inter- 
ested in the Ship and its history, you know.” 

“We are,” I answered. “That reminds me that I was to tell you 
all about the Ship some time.” 

“Yes.” She looked off to where the boat lay shining like mahogany 
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in the yellow afterglow. “But don’t you think we’d better wait until 
were on board again. The smell of tar and the feel of the wood 
will make it so much more real.” 

“Then, you ’ll come——” I began, and stopped, for Miss Graham 
was looking past me at the door of my house. I turned to see Islip 
there, a broad smile wreathing his face. 

“ Well, well, well!” he remarked, advancing. “ What a charming 
idyl! Really, I had no idea when I came in at the back door that I 
should find such a pretty picture awaiting me in front.” He bowed 
to Miss Graham. “ Where is the horse, Barbara, that goes with your 
habit ? ” 

“T left him in the woods. He’s used to standing.” She turned 
tome. “Mr. Selden, have you met Mr. Islip?” 

“Yesterday,” I answered. “ He lunched here.” 

“Yes,” put in Islip; “and he gave me as good a lunch as he’s 
giving you tea. Really, Selden, you ’re not living up to your reputa- 
tion as a recluse.” He paused, looking from Miss Graham to me. “I 
hate an interloper, but I’m afraid that’s the part assigned me. When 
you didn’t appear at dinner, and could n’t be found, I volunteered 
to hunt. I was getting quite worried over the disappearance. Your 
Aunt Elizabeth——” 

“Ts ill in bed with a headache,” said Miss Graham. 

“ Quite so; so we didn’t like to tell her. I took all the responsi- 
bility on myself.” 

I may have looked somewhat sharply at Islip at these words, for 
when I turned to the girl I caught an amused gleam in her eyes. 

“Thank you, Rodney. Aunt Elizabeth would thank you, too, if 
she knew.” 

The young man flushed and bit his lip. Miss Graham had a pro- 
voking tone when she wished. I felt sorry for him. 

“ Won’t you sit down and have some tea?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “I must be getting back, now I have found 
her.” 

He was too polite to look at his watch, but we both knew what he 
- was thinking. “I left my horse in your back yard.” 

Miss Graham rose. “I must go, too. Thank you, Mr. Selden, for 
the sunset and the tea. Mr. Islip will find my horse and go back with 
- me.” Her eyes were dancing as she looked from one to the other 
of us men, and I hardly wonder, for I felt distinctly out of sorts all 
of a sudden, and Islip’s face was n’t as cheerful as usual. 

Charles brought Islip’s horse down to the beach, and we three walked 
up to the point in the pines where Miss Graham had left her mount. 
There we separated. 

“ By the way, Selden,” said Islip, “the market ’s shaky; slumping 
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all yesterday and started in to-day. Better look out for a squall.” He 
grinned as he disappeared. 

Charles was clearing away the remains of the tea-party when I 
returned. 

“ Sorry, Mr. Felix,” said he. “I tried to keep the gentleman away, 
but he would come out. Said he wanted to see you on pressing 
business.” 

“That ’s all right, Charles. He came to get my guest. We could n’t 
have sat there drinking tea all night.” 

“No, of course not, sir, of course not.” 

I turned to go indoors. “ By the way, Charles, that tea was splen- 
did; you did yourself proud. Get me out a bottle of Scotch. I think 
I’1l have a little bracer with supper.” 

By the time supper was finished I was still thinking about the 
Penguin Club, which was a very singular thing, because ordinarily 
I had no use for the place. 

Tree days passed before anything further happened to disturb 
my equanimity of mind, and I was getting back to my accustomed 
serene outlook on the beach when at dinner I found a tiny note lying 
at my plate. Charles frequently stopped at the Penguin Club on his 
way from marketing, to see if by chance any mail had lodged there for 
me. This time he had discovered the diminutive missive aforesaid 
tucked into the box that was reserved for me, and which usually con- 
tained only the daily papers. The envelope was square and of a deli- 
cate shade between violet and gray, and my name was written on it in 
a fine, bold hand. Inside was a single sheet: 


My pear Mr. Pirate or Hesmir (whichever you are) : 
I shall visit the Ship Friday afternoon—when the tide is low. 


There was no name, not even a bare initial. 
I looked at my calendar—I was apt to forget the days of the week— 
and found that it was already Friday. I folded up the note and put it 
in my pocket, hardly knowing whether to be vexed or pleased. 

The truth of the matter is that I found Miss Graham’s last visit 
disconcerting. It seemed absurd, but she had in some strange manner 
changed the tone of the beach. * Instead of being a place for calm, 
solitary musing, it had assumed the aspect of a spot made for company. 
I had never before felt the need of pointing out the pink shades of the 
sands and the golden crests of the rolling combers, nor of requiring 
another’s admiration of the circling gulls. Now I did, and the result 
was that the more beautiful the beach, the more restless was I, and this 
did not suit me at all. I was not so dull as to miss the cause of this 
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change, and that was the reason why the note both vexed and pleased 
me. I was vexed that I should be glad, and yet glad that I was in the 
way of being further vexed. 

I looked at the barometer after dinner: it was falling. I glanced 
at the sky: it was still a deep, dome-like blue, but there were clouds 
stealing across it that betokened storm. The wind was veering into 
the northeast; we might have bad weather at a moment’s notice. 

At the appointed time I went up the beach and clambered aboard 
the ship. There was no one on board. I descended into the cabin; 
that was empty. I climbed the stairs, and, coming again on deck, 
saw Miss Graham starting across the causeway. It was low tide, and 
the path was above water, covered with shells and barnacles. I threw 
over a rope-ladder that I had made and hung at the side, and helped 
her on board. She had on a soft, white lace hat that dropped at the 
edges and looked delightfully summery. Her gown was white; indeed, 
the only color she wore was a gold chain and locket that hung low 
about her neck. She pointed proudly to her stout tan walking-shoes. 

“T am wiser to-day,” she said; “much more of a sea-woman.” 

I had thought once before that I had tasted fully the sense of ex- 
ploration of the Ship, but now I found that I had not. Like two 
inquisitive children playing at being explorers, we ransacked every 
corner of the cabin, thumping the boards for secret hiding-places, 
peering into the dim recesses of the bunks. She opened the brass- 
bound chest. “There was nothing found in it?” she asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Tt seems ashame. How are we ever to find the clue if not in the 
chest ? ” 

“We must look for it out of doors,” I said. “ Perhaps if we wish 
hard enough, the spirits of the old rovers will come back.” 

So I took cushions that lay with my painting things and made 
her a seat on deck, and I lighted my pipe, and told her all I had dreamed 
about the Ship, and how I was sure, if we only had sufficient faith, 
that a man would come out of the sea to sail her again and bring her 
as fine adventures as any she had known. 

“How different you are from most of the men I have met!” she 
said. “Now, you seem quite in your setting. It almost makes me 
doubt that I’m only six hours from town.” 

“You ’re not, you ’re a thousand miles from town, in another world, 
in another sphere. We don’t talk the language of town out here on the 
Ship; we talk a different tongue.” 

She shifted so that she could look over the sea, her chin still 
propped in her hand. “Talk that tongue,” she said in that little 
tone of command peculiar to her. 


I talked of the sea and ships, of treasures hidden under the waves, 
Vou. LXXXI.—87 
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of derelicts that floated for years without being sighted, of the Ancient 
Mariner and the Flying Dutchman and all the thousand and one 
legends of ghost ships and their crews. Meanwhile I watched her, 
took in the dreamy lustre of her eyes—gray that shaded to blue—the 
soft brown color of her cheeks and brow, the curling gold of her hair 
beneath her big white hat, and the delicate little hand that pillowed 
her chin. I noted the locket, oval and flat, with her initials B. G. 
intertwined, and the heavy gold links of the chain that softly stirred 
with her even breaths. She was a child listening to world-old stories, 
but I knew she was also a woman who had come to change Alastair. 

I stopped, and for a time we both sat silent, while the benediction 
of that glorious afternoon rested upon our spirits. There seemed no 
limitation to the world. The sea stretched out far past the Shifting 
Shoal and melted into the sky, and that in turn rose immeasurably high. 
Only the white clouds flecked the deep blue, casting patches of shade, 
silver-tipped, upon the waves, and that gave us the lure of contrast. 

Barbara looked up—I think it was then that I first called her Bar- 
bara consciously to myself—and over at me. 

“The world itself is so much more wonderful than anything it 
contains, and the beauty of it all so much greater than any single beauty, 
is n’t it?” 

I could not agree, looking into her deep, serious eyes, so I held my 

ce. 

“Why is it, I wonder, that we only think these things, only really 
live, so rarely?” ; 

There was something in her words that made me hope; they seemed 
to say that she had not often felt thus. 

“One exists so much, but lives so little,” I said; “but I could 
imagine circumstances when one would be always living.” 

Her eyes changed, the depths in them vanished, there lay only the 
surface light that mocked me. 

“One?” she echoed. 

“Two,” I answered. The moment of thought was over; she had 
changed as swiftly as the shadow of one of those clouds flying beneath 
the sun. 

“You are a great dreamer,” she said. “Are you also a man of 
action, I wonder?” 

“Give me the chance.” 

“Give you the chance? Men of action don’t wait for the chance; 
they make it.” 

“Tf I were Canute, I would order the tide to come in.” 

The red- blood flushed her cheeks, her eyelids dropped. I forget 
everything but the picture that she made—the loveliest picture that 
I had ever seen or dreamed. 
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Next moment she sprang up. “ But the tide is still out,” she said, 
“and all your wishes will not bring it in. I must be going home.” 

I was up and standing beside her, leaning on the bulwark. “But 
you will come again? Youll come again to the Ship and take tea with 
me, or take supper on the Ship? When will it be?” 

“Wait; not for a day or two.” 

She crossed the deck, and, drawing out a small handkerchief, held 
it to the breeze. 

“The wind is from the northeast,” she said. “That means a 
storm. We may have to wait many days.” 

“ Several, not many,” I answered. 

She gave a little cry; the handkerchief had blown from her hand 
and over to the shore. 

“Get it for me,” she said. 

The inland sea was low; I recovered the handkerchief and came 
back, to find her half way across the causeway. 

“Thank you. This is the second way you devised of leaving the 
ship on foot.” 

“But it’s not the best way,” I answered. 

I went with her to the great gate of the club and said good-night. 

“Oh!” said she. “We forgot and left the cushions lying on the 
deck. It may rain. A good sailor should make things tight.” 

“T will,” I assured her. 

A storm was certainly coming; it sang in the boughs of the pines 
as I hurried through them, it grew in the gathering clouds that hid 
the beach, it roared in the loud waves that threw themselves on the 
shore. 

I crossed the mussel-backed path, and climbed on the ship. As I 
picked up the cushions something slid from them on to the deck. It 
was a locket, the locket she had worn on the chain about her neck, and 
it lay open, face upward, looking at me. I saw a small, round photo- 
graph of Rodney Islip. 

VI. 

THERE was no mistaking those features; they belonged as unques- 
tionably to the man in tweeds as did the locket to Barbara Graham. 
Moreover, the photograph did him justice, and showed an extremely 
prepossessing, slightly smiling face, and that I considered added insult 
to the injury. 

I snapped the locket together and put it in my breast pocket; then 
I hurled the cushions down the cabin-steps, pulled over the hatches, 
and left the Ship. I was in a very different humor from that of an 
hour before. 

All the way down the beach I pondered the matter. How came the 
locket to have dropped from the chain, how came it to have fallen open 
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when the catch seemed so strong? But these were petty, trivial ques- 
tions, the merest introductions to the great, all-absorbing question— 
how came Rodney Islip’s picture there? 

Alas, there seemed only one plausible explanation, and I remem- 
bered the slight air of proprietorship, the amused smile as though at 
some hidden joke, that had struck me when Islip had come upon us 
drinking tea. So they were in all likelihood engaged to be married, 
and I a poor joke that had been batted back and forth like a shuttle- 
cock between them. I tried to laugh as one should who sees a clown, 
head in air, stumble over a broomstick, but the laugh was not even a 
passable imitation. 

The storm was coming, and I was glad of it. I wanted no more 
of this fine weather when a man was led to lapse into rose-colored 
dreams and fancy himself a prince with the world as his realm. 

The rain began to spin against my face. The storm was coming 
fast, and the waves barked angrily at my feet, like hounds yelping. 
But I would not run, I would not even turn up my coat-collar to keep 
off the wet; I would walk stolidly and let myself be soaked, for the 
poor, muddle-brained idiot that I was. 

But what of her? Barbara Graham looked to me like a consum- 
mate flirt, playing with me when she was perhaps a trifle weary of the 
company of her accredited admirer. I knew that women sometimes 
did such things; I did not consider that she.was the worst of her sex, 
but merely a striking instance of the sex’s insincerity. Yet she had 
looked like a child, as guileless as a maid in short skirts and braided 
hair, when she had watched the sea, and then I remembered those sud- 
den flashing changes when the imp of subtle mischief had danced 
in her blue-gray eyes. She was just a bundle of mischief, to whom a 
new man was simply so much sport. Yet I envied Islip with all the 
strength of my heart, which shows how strangely inconsistent I had 
grown. 

Charles had foreseen the storm and had made things tight about 
the cottage; moreover, he had built a fire in the living-room, which 
was also the dining-room, to take the chill out of the rapidly dampen- 
ing air. Ordinarily, I would have been glad to get in and change 
into dry clothes and stand in front of the fire, snug and comfortable, 
but now I was as much out of sorts as though the cottage had been 
a house of cards and had suddenly tumbled down about my head. 

Poor Charles! He was soon to feel the rawness of my temper. 
I had no sooner closed the door than I called to him to get into his 
oilskins and go to McCullom’s with an order to him to have my horse 
at the back door by eight. 

“Yes, Mr. Felix,” said Charles. “It’s going to be a bad night, 
sir, asking your pardon.” 
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“I’m going to the Penguin Club, Charles,” I answered, “and I 
don’t care if the heavens fall on the way.” 

“Yes, sir, very good, sir;” and Charles departed, wondering, 
doubtless, at the strange new master he had found. He knew what I 
thought of the Penguin. 

I changed into my storm clothes—heavy riding breeches, with a 
leather jacket that buttoned up to my chin. I put the locket in a little 
pasteboard box and placed it in an inside pocket. Doubtless Miss 
Graham valued that small gold oval trinket with her monogram woven 
on the outside and her lover ensconced inside, and she should not have 
to wait until the storm passed to learn that she had not lost it. It 
would do no harm for her to be disturbed for a few hours; then I 
would end it. 

Charles came back and said that Nero would be around at eight. 
I had supper in silent state, and then sank into gloomy thought before 
the fire. Confound me for being such a simple, gullible fool, I who 
had scarcely laid eyes on a woman before at Alastair! That was the 
trouble with the affair. In town I should have been prepared, prop- 
erly gyved and breast-plated, but here she had come upon me in my 
own natural wilderness, on my own simple beach, in my Ship of day 
dreams, where everything was as free and open as the sea. 

Charles eyed me askance as I pulled my oilskin hat about my ears 
and vaulted upon Nero. Even the poor beast must have looked at me 
suspiciously, for this was no night for riding on any simple errand. I 
must be the bearer of tidings, a figure stepped out of a rough-and- 
tumble story. Had I only known how that night was to carry me far 
afield, and how that ride be the first swift gallop into a strange and 
swirling enterprise ! 

The pines shot their water into my face as I galloped along the 
narrow road. The sandy footing gave now and again, and I had to 
let Nero’s instinct save us from foundering in the bogs which the heavy 
rain was making of the country. The night was black as pitch; the 
wind, risen to a hurricane, screeched through the forest in a thousand 
varied voices, each more harsh and ominous than the last. Several 
times, riding out from the middle of the road, wet branches driven 
by the gale flung themselves against me and almost thudded me from 
my horse. I crouched low, bending forward for safety and that I might 
peer into the murky blackness of the road. Several times Nero 
stumbled and I almost pitched over his head. 

The lights at the gate of the club were out; they were evidently 
not expecting visitors. I rode Nero to the stables, left him with a 
groom, and strode into the club’s main hall. I must have presented 
a sorry spectacle; my tight-buttoned leather jacket, my riding-breeches 
and boots, all soaked and running with water, my hair and face 
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dripping when I took off my oilskin hat that buckled under my 
chin. 

“Take my name to Miss Graham,” I said to the clerk at the desk, 
and he recognized me and sent a buttons to find her. 

“Miss Graham is in the sun-parlor on the porch to the right of 
the main-door,” reported the buttons, “and says she will see you 
there.” 

I followed his directions to the porch enclosed with glass, and 
found Miss Graham sitting there with an elderly woman who proved 
to be her aunt, Miss Corey. 

She presented me, and the elder lady, after making a few comments 
on the awful night, withdrew. Still standing, I put my hand into my 
inner pocket and drew forth the box with the locket. 

“When I went back to the Ship this afternoon I found you had 
dropped the locket from your chain. Permit me to return it.” 

“Oh!” she said. “ How good of you to bring it! I discovered 
it was gone and was afraid I might not be able to find it after the 
storm. Thank you so much, Mr. Selden.” 

I felt singularly cold and haughty, and seemed to detect a certain 
reserve also in her manner. The air of the Penguin Club was not 
conducive to informality. 

I had intended to call her attention to the fact that the locket was 
open when I came upon it, but could not bring myself to do so in the 
face of the chill that seemed to have settled down upon us. 

“Won’t you sit down and talk to me?” she said, but I shook my 
head. 

“T must be getting back. The storm is getting worse every minute. 
The wood road will soon be a swollen river.” 

There came a growl of thunder and a flash of livid lightning. 
Miss Graham scarcely moved a muscle. “I love storms,” she said, 
“but I don’t blame you for wanting to get home as soon as you can. 
You must be soaked even in those clothes.” 

I looked at my rough attire, and then at the dainty white evening 
gown she wore, and laughed a little sharply at the contrast. 

“It’s lucky I don’t often come to the club,” I said. “They would 
probably warn me from the premises as a scarecrow of ill omen.” 

Rodney Islip came on to the porch, in evening dress, as though to 
emphasize my own incongruities. 

“Will you dance, Barbara?” he said. “They ’re playing one of 
your favorite waltzes.” Then he discovered me. “ Hello, old chap!” 
said he. _“ How the deuce came you here? You don’t mean to tell 
me you rode through the thick of this storm?” 

Petty resentment got the better of me; I barely noticed him, and 
bowed to the girl. 
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“Don’t let me keep you, Miss Graham. My mission is over. Good 
night.” 

* she held out her hand; I barely touched it. I was at the door 
when Rodney spoke. “I say, old man, have you seen the evening 
papers? Terrible times in France, more trouble on the market; let 
me get you the news.” He was so full of the stock exchange himself 
that he thought we must all be interested. 

“No, I thank you,” I answered bluntly, and went out, scorning 
myself for my rudeness to this chap whose only fault lay in the fact 
that Miss Graham cared so much about him. I was to be still more 
scornful of this rudeness to him in the days to come. 

I stood in the shadow while they passed me, then I stole back to 
the glass-covered porch and looked in for a moment at the dancing. I 
watched Islip lead Miss Graham on to the floor and float away with her, 
and I caught sight of the locket hanging on its chain about her throat. 
She looked very fair and lovely in her white gown, with her neck bare, 
and Islip looked very happy as he danced with her. I looked again at 
my own rough, uncouth garb. This was no place for me. Suddenly 
I hated the Penguin Club and all it contained, all its civilization, all 
its clothes and dances. I would be off to my little hut in the dunes, 
with no one but Charles by, and he my very humble servant. 

Nero was ready, and I swung myself up and plunged off again into 
the night. Flashes of lightning showed me the depth of the water 
in the woods. I ploughed my way homeward furiously, caring nothing 
what happened, riding as though a legion of devils pursued. 

I paid no attention to Charles’s fire and the hot grog that he had 
ready. I flung off my sodden clothes and went to bed, finding my one 
satisfaction in the crashing guns of the thunder that seemed to bombard 
Alastair from the sky. It was certainly the night for any mysterious 
deed, I remember thinking as I fell asleep. 


VII. 


I must have been asleep for some time when a sudden sky-cracking 
crash of thunder brought me wide awake. An instinctive movement 
made me jump out of bed and go to the front window which looks out 
upon the sea. The blackness of the pit, and only the roar of the waves 
against the cliff! Then while I peered into the night came a flash 
of lightning, revealing the beach and the waves and the open sea with 
startling clearness. The seene was over in the time it takes to tell it, 
but I had seen something—a long ship’s boat, oar-blades flashing, half 
way between the light of the Shifting Shoal and Alastair. There fol- 
lowed blackness, and another crash of the sky’s guns. 

I waited, my eyes trained on the spot, and again came the flash, 
and now, out near the Shoal, I saw a long, black schooner, bare of 
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canvas, pitching like mad in the moi] of an angry sea. She was not 
on the Shoal—she might be some distance off it—but she was tasting 
a very nasty squall. Darkness, another peal, more lightning, and now 
I saw that the long boat, shooting furiously landward, was heading 
towards me, was making straight for the beach as fast as the waves 
and the oarsmen could drive her. Another lifting of night, and I saw 
a tall man—he seemed strangely, uncannily tall—half standing, half 
stooping in the stern sheets, the ends of a cape flying past him in the 
gale. 

When I could see again the long boat was making ready for the dash 
into the roaring surf. The oarsmen—there were some twelve—were 
laboring to keep the bow straight on. The tall man was standing up 
to see where he should go, and I caught sight of his white and storm- 
distorted face. I could not move, I could not utter a cry; I stood 
transfixed, scarce breathing, my body taut, waiting to see what would 
happen next. 

Seconds passed in the darkness, then a flash, and I saw that the boat 
had weathered the worst of the surf, and was grinding on the shore. 
Four of the men had leaped out and were hauling hard at the sides; 
the steersman, gaunt and black, still clutched the tiller, half crouching, 
and was shouting. Succeeding darkness gave me a chance to wonder 
what manner of men were these making for Alastair, deserting their 
ship on the coast, and landing where there was no harbor, and only a 
shingle beach. Light again, and I stood dumfounded, transfixed, 
for I saw a little procession marching up the beach to the pines east 
of me: first the tall man in the long, black, flapping cloak, then two 
men bearing a good-sized box between them, and then two others, carry- 
ing what looked to me like shovels. Darkness, a terrible roar of thun- 
der, and I pinched myself to make sure that I was awake. 

I struck a match and held it behind my hand in order that no signal 
should be given. My watch told me the hour was half past one. I 
found that I was shivering from the cold, and slipped into my coat. 
At every flash of light I was back at the window, raking the beach 
with my eyes. I saw nothing but the grounded boat, with a number 
of men standing by, and far off the tossing bulk of the schooner. 

I did not even dare step into the hall to call Charles, so afraid was 
I of losing something of this remarkable sight. Minutes passed. I 
kept my watch in my hand. Flash succeeded flash at greater intervals, 
but the scene was still the same: the boat evidently waiting, the farther 
reaches of the beach empty. 

Half an hour had gone when my patience was rewarded. The same 
procession appeared from the pines, minus only—so far as I could 
see—the box that two of them had carried. There was a long interval 
of blackness, and then I saw the long boat plunging again through 
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the breakers, and the crew struggling to keep her righted with their 
oars. I could see the boat was sharp at either end, and the men no 
novices at the dangerous work of beaching. They were gone, going 
back to their schooner, and I felt that the spirit of mystery was lifting 
from Alastair. 

Still I waited, and in time the scene lighted, and I saw that the 
boat had left something: the tall, cloaked man still stood upon the 
beach, gazing seaward as though to catch the last of his mates. I 
remember that even in that brief instant I felt there was something 
strange about him, something fantastic, something out of keeping with 
the New England shore. 

Darkness shut in, the roar of thunder lessened, the lightning passed ; 
the outer world only sent me the deep, distant booming of the sea upon 
the cliff. I stumbled back to bed and pulled the clothes about me, 
full of wonder at what my eyes had seen. 

I lay there for a long time, thinking, conjecturing what all this 
strange matter meant. Somehow, my quiet beach had been trans- 
- formed; the space between the cliffs now shadowed forth a mystery, 
and yet, preposterous as the idea seemed, I felt in some way that I had 
always expected a remarkable something to happen, my dreams in some 
way to come true, for Alastair was no common place and was fit for 
some surprising history. 

In time I dropped asleep, to dream of queer things. 


VIII. 


Wuewn I awoke in the morning I was more than half of the mind 
that I had dreamed of the lightning’s singular pictures, or at least that, 
being suddenly startled from sound sleep and dazzled by successive 
flashes and stunned by the roar of thunder, my imagination had played 
some trick on me. Anything else seemed too remarkable to be be- 
lieved. Yet I could not quite convince myself that I had not seen the 
tormented schooner, the landing on the beach of the long boat, the 
march into the pines, and the final picture of that tall, gaunt figure 
gazing seaward. I could not believe that my imagination or my dreams 
could be so vivid as my remembrance of those scenes. 

I questioned Charles closely at breakfast as to how he had passed 
the night. It seemed that he had slept stolidly through all the uproar. 
Even had he not, he would probably have seen nothing, for his room 
was at the back of the house. 

The storm continued, though with lessened violence. After break- 
fast I ventured out, dressed for a wetting, and went first to the place 
where, as I remembered, the long boat had been beached. The waves 
had done away with all traces of the keel. Then I followed as nearly 
as I could the path which the strangers had taken to the pines; but 
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the wind and rain had obliterated the footsteps, if there had ever been 
any there. I poked into the pines, only to be drenched by waterfalls 
for my pains. The mystery was as deep as ever when I finally desisted 
and went back to shelter. 

After some thought, I determined to keep my secret to myself. 
Charles would respectfully listen to my statement, but without further 
evidence he would be only too apt, taking the facts in conjunction with 
my mysterious ride to the club in the evening, to believe I had dreamed 
it all. What would a schooner’s crew be doing on our lonely beach in 
the height of a midnight storm? A sensible man would naturally 
be inclined to doubt. 

I settled down to work, and, shutting my mind both to the mystery 
and to Miss Graham, succeeded in getting a good deal done by night. 
The next day I passed in similar fashion, living in quiet comfort so 
long as the storm lasted. 

The third day broke fair, and early in the morning I swept the 
sea and the beach with my binoculars. Never were sea and land more 
peaceful; the tempest appeared to have cleared the atmosphere and 
brought it to a new serenity. My work accomplished, I set out for the 
little river to the west of the cliff, to see how my catboat had weathered 
the gale. I found there was some bailing to be done, and then, called 
by a gentle breeze, I ran up sail and for an hour beat up the channel. 
The hot sun of noon sent me home, and I sat down to my mid-day 
dinner. 

Charles had brought me papers and a note from the club. I ran 
through the papers first, to prove to myself how little I cared for the 
note, but at last I broke its seal. 


I am going to hold you to your invitation for supper in the Ship 
now that the storm is over. May we have it to-day about six? 


That was all, without even a signature. 

I was in two minds as to what to do. I could not disappoint her 
without seeming more than churlish, without writing myself down once 
and for all as no gentleman, and yet the sight of her note roused much 
of my sleeping resentment. If I went, I would at least show her that 
two could play at her game. 

I visited the larder and decided on a menu. Then I startled Charles 
half out of his senses, though to his credit be it said he never showed 
it. “ You will pack these things ”—I pointed out certain provisions— 
“in the wheelbarrow, and take them on to the Ship on the beach. 
You will also take the folding-table from my study, and two folding- 
chairs, and set the table on the deck. I am going to take supper there 
with a lady at six. You can leave the iced tea in a bottle. Have the - 
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supper ready at quarter before the hour, and then leave. We will not 
require any service.” 

“Yes, Mr. Felix,” said Charles sedately. I frowned as though 
the whole proceeding bored me, and returned to my work. 

At half past five I dressed carefully and left the house. As I 
walked up the beach I could not help but contrast this sunny scene with 
the night of storm. Whatever that night had brought to Alastair, 
it was clear I was not to know much about it. 

I waited on the shore until Miss Graham appeared, and crossed 
the path with her to the Ship. I pulled the short rope-ladder over the 
side and helped her on board. We beheld a supper table immaculately 
set, and places for two. 

Miss Graham was delighted, and I could not help relenting a little 
when I saw how very pleased she was. Moreover, I was the host, and 
she my guest, and I could not cast a shadow over my own feast. I 
tried, therefore, as best I could, to forget Islip and the locket, and to 
think only of what a beautiful late afternoon it was, of how fresh the 
smell of the sea came to the old Ship’s decks, and of the beauty of the 
girl who sat across from me. I think she detected that at first I was 
making an effort, and so tried to help me, for she was very lively 
and talkative, making much sport of the supper, all the courses of 
which were spread before us at once, and of our having to wait upon 
ourselves. 

When we had finished supper, I asked Miss Graham’s permission to 
light a cigarette, and pushed my chair a little back from the table. 
‘There was a new moon in the sky, and I pointed it out to her. 

“This is the finest hour of the day,” I said. “If only the Ship 
would up anchor and take us for a sail! ” 

“If your pirate does n’t come now, just after supper, with a crescent 
moon hanging right side up, I don’t believe he ever will,” put in the 
girl pensively. 

Her playful words, combined with the ingenuous voice and the 
far-away, child-like dreaming of her eyes, aroused something of my 
old resentment. Almost before I knew what I was doing I had fallen 
a victim to an impulsive temptation, and was leaning on the table with 
my eyes fixed on her. 

“Don’t you think that a girl who’s engaged to one man ought to 
tell other men so?” 

She drew back sharply and faced me with astounded eyes. 

“Why, what do you mean, Mr. Selden?” 

I was in for it, so plunged ahead. “That day you came to the 
Ship, I had no idea,” I blundered on. “I did not know you were such 
a friend of Islip’s.” 

“ Well,” she said, “and now that you know?” 
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“T think you should have told me. I ought to have known before 
that afternoon.” 

She was haughtiness itself. “Why, what affair was it of yours?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I was entitled to know.” 

“T cannot understand why. What makes you think that Mr. Islip 
and I ”—she hesitated a second—*“ are such old friends?” 

Of a sudden we were in a very nasty tempest, facing each other. 

“T happened to see his picture in your locket. It was lying open, 
face upward.” 

She did not even tap her foot; she simply sat still and looked her 
indignation at me. 

“Really, Mr. Selden, I cannot see how that affects you. What 
reason could there be for my telling you my personal affairs? ” 

I stuck doggedly at it. “I think I should have been told,” I 
repeated. 

She gave me a single glance, then rose. “I am going back to the 
Penguin Club,” she said. 

I rose also. “ Very good. I will see you there.” 

“No;” she turned to me sharply. “I prefer to go back alone.” 

She was imperious; I could be equally so. 

“And I prefer to go with you. The pines are lonely, and it is 
growing late. I owe at least that duty to your aunt.” 

Then she tapped her foot impatiently, angrily. “ You are very 
tiresome, Mr. Selden. I am my own mistress, and I do not want your 
company.” 

“ And I will not let you go back alone.” 

“You are very rude.” She looked over at the beach as if for some 
possible help. “Is there no one else?” she asked aloud. 

There came a voice from the cabin steps behind me. “If you will 
permit me, mademoiselle, I should esteem it a great honor.” 

We both started as if we were shot, and faced about. A tall, some- 
what angular man stood before us, hat in hand, bowing low to Miss 
Graham. 

“TI heard your question,” he said, “and I took it on myself to 
answer it. Permit me.” He stepped forward and placed himself at 
the girl’s side. 

“Who are you?” I asked, all amazement, for I was surprised out 
of my wits. . 

“My name is Pierre Duponceau,” the stranger said, ignoring me 
and addressing Miss Graham, “and I count myself fortunate in coming 
on a lady in distress.” 

We both stood still, taking in the queer figure. Never had I seen 
a man just like him. He was dressed all in black, but his clothes were 
singularly rich and of strange pattern. From his shoulders hung a 
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black cloak held under his chin by two heavily wrought gold chains. 
Across his open waistcoat, which was black satin flowered in white, 
were three gold chains, and there were rings on his fingers. Moreover, 
his manner was strange, exotic, polished to a degree, and his voice had 
a peculiar, fascinating foreign softness that I had never heard in any 
other man. His height was over six feet. I recognized the figure that 
I had seen in the storm. 

He was smiling easily, the bet perturbed of the three. “ Permit 
me, mademoiselle,” he repeated, and offered Miss Graham his arm. 

She shot one glance at me, and then, half smiling, placed her hand 
on his arm. So he led her across the deck to the ladder. 

I was still dumb with surprise. I saw the man in black leap to the 
path, help Miss Graham down the ladder, cross the causeway, apd 
disappear with her behind the cliff. Then I sat down on a chair. 
Was I awake or dreaming? A man had come out of the Ship at a 
crucial moment, and a man who, my instinct told me, was not of our 
age or people. I no longer recognized Alastair; I was beginning even 
to doubt my sober self. 

IX. 

Darkness fell, and still the man in the cloak did not return, and 
I went back to the cottage with my curiosity unsatisfied. I did not 
know what to make of his sudden appearance, nor of the summary 
fashion in which he had interposed between Miss Graham and myself. 
He, a total stranger, escorting her home through the woods! And yet 
this phase of the matter did not so much surprise me, for I felt intui- 
tively that we were dealing with a gentleman. As far as my recollec- 
tion of sea-rovers went, I recalled that pirates had always been scrupu- 
lously polite in their relations with the gentler sex. 

There was no gainsaying that this sudden apparition had interposed 
himself between Miss Graham and me, yet I did not resent this so much 
as I might have, because things had been coming to a very bad pass, 
and might speedily have resulted in even more serious trouble than 
had 

I questioned Charles closely as to whether he had detected any 
suspicious characters prowling about the beach, but his answer was in 
the negative. “If you should notice anything unusual,” I told him, 
“be sure to report it immediately to me.” It was clear to me that 
something was happening of more substantial texture than a dream. 

Later in the evening I lighted my pipe and walked in the direction 
of the Ship. As I came to the path I saw the man in the cloak sitting 
on deck, and hailed him. 

“May I come on board, Monsieur Duponceau? ” 

He rose and peered at me through the dusk. “Is it the gentleman 
who dined here this afternoon?” he asked, somewhat suspiciously. 
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“The same.” 

“You are welcome,” he answered, and I could not help smiling at 
his assumption of ownership. 

He shook hands with me as I came on board, waved to the vacant 
chair, and poured me water in one of my own glasses. 

“T must apologize that I have no wine to offer you,” he said in such 
a manner that my likings instantly went out to him. “I should not 
even have had the pleasure of offering you this but for the fact that you 
yourself provided it.” 

“Will you smoke?” I handed him a cigar, which he accepted, 
and lighted with a match I furnished. For the first time I noticed 
a pair of heavy pistols on the table. 

“ You travel well guarded,” said I, looking at them. 

“T have need,” he answered, “grave need.” I looked closely at 
him. He was in perfect earnest, his pale face absolutely serious, his 
deep eyes set beneath black brows. He pushed his somewhat long hair 
back from a fine, broad forehead. “I do not know who you are, sir, 
but I take you for a friend—one I assure you of a class now sadly 
small.” 

“T live near the beach,” I explained, “and my name is Selden. I 
imagine that you are a stranger to this shore? ” 

“ An absolute stranger. I come from the other side of the ocean. 
This is the first time I have ever been to America.” 

I waited, but he would vouchsafe nothing further. So we sat and 
smoked silently, while I felt his keen eyes studying me. 

“ May I ask your age, Mr. Selden?” he said at length. 

“Certainly. Twenty-eight.” 

“Ah! You are very much younger than I. I am somewhere be- 
tween forty and fifty, one who has seen much, and so almost an old 
man.” 

I could not imagine what was coming. 

“Tt is in reference to this afternoon,” he said, as though in answer 
to my thoughts. “When I hear a woman in distress I am water, I 
cannot but interpose. Still, as I returned here this evening I thought 
that possibly you might feel aggrieved. Believe me, Mr. Selden, at the 
time I had eyes only for the lady.” He paused, then went on: “If 
you will pardon a much older man, I would give you a bit of counsel. 
Never contend with a woman; let her have her way. Above all, never 
contend with a woman who cares for you.” 

“T have the least reason in the world to think that this one does,” I 
answered. 

He made no reply, but smoked thoughtfully. I suddenly found his 
further silence unendurable. 

“What are your plans, sir?” I asked abruptly. “For I do not 
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suppose that you dropped down here entirely by chance, and intend 
to stay until chance again moves you away.” 

“No, I did not arrive solely by chance,” he answered, “although 
that had much to do with it. But I expect to stay until fortune, be 
it good or bad, summons me. That is, always supposing, Mr. Selden, 
that you do not drive me away from your beach.” 

“1?” I said, much surprised. “How can your stay here hurt 
me?” 

My new acquaintance let his eyes rest upon my face a moment, 
then smiled as though at a passing joke of his own. 

“You have a saying that ‘ where ignorance is bliss *t is folly to be 
wise’; I will not explain, therefore, and only hope that you may never 
know; but ”—and his eyes shifted for a moment from mine to the 
pistols on the table—“ if you do know, it will not be a very pretty piece 
of information.” 

I clenched my pipe between my teeth; the night wind was stirring; 
the flavor of strange adventure hung over the Ship as strongly as the 
salt breeze from the sea. I felt myself indescribably fascinated. Du- 
ponceau drew his cloak somewhat closer around him, and muffled it 
about his chin, so that all of his face I could clearly see was his long, 
wonderful black eyes. Indeed, they were wonderful—those eyes of 
his. The more I looked into them, the more they held me, and yet the 
less I knew about the man himself. 

I was just wonderhg if this Duponceau was not something of a 
hypnotist when I found that he was speaking in a soft, low, almost 
ruminative voice. 

“T like you, Mr. Selden, I like you extremely, and so I would not 
bring you into any harm; and yet if you are my friend I shall most 
likely do so, for that curse was laid upon me in the past. I have had 
many friends and even more enemies, and some of the friends have 
turned enemies, but none of the enemies friends. I tell you this so 
that you may the better judge, because you must be one or the other. 
Nobody has ever been indifferent.” 

I could not detect arrogance; simply the statement of facts. 

“T would rather be your friend,” I answered. 

He was silent again, gazing at and through me with his dreamy, 
speculative vision. I had the feeling that I was in a measure spell- 
bound—that I could not start a conversation for myself, could not act 
without his volition. 

“There are reasons,” he continued in time, “why I cannot tell 
you much. If I am not one of the world’s great men by birth, I am 
by achievement. There was a Corsican born in the last century whom 
all the powers of Europe sought for years to bind and silence; there 
are many men there who would do the same for me. Wherever Napol- 
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eon went he brought strife; wherever I go strife follows.” He ceased 
looking through me, and gazed at me. “ You have your quiet beach, 
your snug house, your summer with the fair lady of this afternoon; 
do you still wish me to stay?” 

“The Ship is any one’s property,” I said, “and the shore is free. 
If you want more, you have only to ask for it at my cottage.” 

“What would the lady say?” he continued. 

“The lady has nothing whatever to say in the matter,” I returned, 
annoyed at his continual reference to Miss Graham. “I am free to 
choose for myself.” 

Duponceau smiled. “Mr. Selden, you are a young man of spirit, 
but you are ignorant, very ignorant. It all depends on the lady. You 
would not weigh me in the balance for a moment if she willed other- 
wise. No one is free; there is always some other power. Even the 
Corsican could not withstand his star.” The smile faded, vanished ; 
Duponceau’s eyes were stern and fixed. 

“T have been called a pirate, a robber, a modern Juggernaut, but 
it was only because I had my vision, and could see farther than others 
could.” 

He was leagues away, his thoughts fighting. I watched him until 
his mind came back to me. 

“ Now,” he said, “ we will fight it out. I take you at your word— 
the Ship is mine, the shore any one’s property.” 

Suddenly he rose and stood peering up the beach. “Some one is 
coming,” he said, and I saw that his hands felt for the pistols on the 
table. 

I looked, and saw Charles swinging a lantern. “It is only my 
servant,” I answered. 

“Can he be trusted?” 

“ Tmplicitly.” 

“Tell him who I am.” 

We waited until Charles came on board. He showed no surprise 
at seeing the two of us. 

“T came for the dinner things, Mr. Felix,” he stated, looking at 
me and ignoring Duponceau. 

“Charles,” I said, “this is Monsieur Duponceau, who has lately 
come to stay in this Ship. You are not to mention his presence here 
to any one, but will do whatever he asks. You need not take the things 
away; they may be of use to him in the cabin. Monsieur Duponceau, 
you may rely on Charles as on yourself.” 

Charles bowed to the man in black, a fine figure, gazing steadily at 
my man. I could not help noting the picture that he made, his hand 
still on the pistols, his soft black hat low upon his forehead, his cloak 
flung across his shoulder. 
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Charles turned to go. “ Has there been any message for me?” I 
asked as an afterthought. 

“No, Mr. Felix.” Charles hesitated; “but I found a man prowl- 
ing about the back road after supper, and, though I’d never seen him 
before, I could n’t learn his business. He looked like a sly one, sir.” 

I turned to Duponceau; he was smiling. 

“You see, Mr. Selden, how quickly my words find proof. Where 
I come strife follows.” 

x 


Siens multiplied. When Charles and I returned to the house we 
found muddy footprints staining the dining-room floor and tracked 
across the kitchen. No intruders were to be seen, nor other evidence 
of their visit, but the mere fact that the sanctity of my home—hither- 
to always left open to the winds—had been invaded, angered me. 
I bade Charles see that the house was securely locked hereafter when- 
ever he left it in my absence. 

Over the mantel in my den hung two muskets, out-of-date but still 
capable of boring holes in the atmosphere. My little armory held a 
shotgun, for use in the marshes, and two revolvers, whose only use 
heretofore had been for target practice. I took them from the drawer 
and looked them over; they were ready for work when needed. 

I sat on the porch, and considered the situation. Something was 
about to happen, something—I could not tell what—that centred 
around this man who had mysteriously taken possession of the Ship and 
‘proposed to offer combat on the sands. What he was or who he was 
I could not guess; speculation in those lines brought me immediately 
into blind alleys; but there was no doubt that in situation and char- 
acter he was certainly the direct descendant of a more adventurous age. 
I was unmistakably drawn to him. I could see him as he stood on the 
beach, buffeted by the storm, gazing at the men who were pulling away, 
and as he had stepped from the hatchway, hat in hand, bowing to 
Barbara Graham with the chivalrous manner of a cavalier, and again 
as he sat across the table from me, his slender hands ready to seize upon 
the pistols, his eyes, full of amusement and audacity, looking straight 
into mine. There was no doubt about it, the Ship belonged to him 
by right of inheritance, and his arrival had brought me strange tidings. 
I thought over the matter a long time before I went to bed. 

Early the next morning I took my dip in the sea, and was return- 
ing, clad in a bath-robe, when I caught sight of a man peering at me 
from the pines. I waved my towel, and he disappeared. As I was 
finishing dressing, a little later, I stepped out upon my balcony, and I 
saw the same man, much nearer now, gazing intently at the cottage. 
I hate spies, so I spoke somewhat angrily. 


“Hi, there! What do you want?” I cried, beckoning to him. 
Vou. LXXXI.—38 
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He came forward rather sheepishly, and touched his hat. 

“T was only taking a look at your house, sir.” 

“ And is that what you were doing some twenty minutes ago?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s all I was doing.” 

“ Are you an architect?” I demanded. 

‘He wore a plain blue suit, with an old straw hat, and might have 
been almost anything. 

He smiled. “No, I was merely looking about to see what there 
was to see. There was n’t any harm meant.” 

“There isn’t any harm done, but, then, there isn’t anything to 
see. I’m not very partial to sight-seers, especially when they hide 
behind trees. If there’s anything you want to ask me about, speak 
out.” 

He hesitated a moment. “A stranger—a tall man who speaks 
French—has n’t stopped at your house, has he?” 

“No. Is hea pal of yours?” 

The man grinned. “Not exactly. Well, I won’t trouble you any 
more. Good morning.” 

At breakfast I again cautioned Charles to remember that he knew 
nothing. 

I could do no work in my present state of mind, so I slung my 
field-glasses over my shoulder and went to call on Duponceau. He 
was sitting at the cabin table, breakfasting on the remains of our last 
night’s supper. My heart smote me. 

“Why did n’t you let me know? I could have brought you break- 
fast.” 

“Tt matters little; yesterday I obtained some food from a farmer, 
but that is too dangerous.” He smiled. “I’m quite used to doing 
with little.” 

I sat down while he finished breakfast. After that we walked the 
short length of the cabin, Duponceau asking me a great many questions 
about the coast and the country inland. I told him what I could, and 
he seemed satisfied. Then I decided to take my easel and paints and 
go up on the cliff above the Ship to paint. “I can keep a good look- 
out from there of the farther beach,” I said. “ One can sweep it thor- 
oughly from the cliff with a pair of glasses.” 

I settled down on the cliff, and for half an hour forgot everything 
but the scene in front of me. At the end of that time I looked up the 
distant beach with my glasses. Some one was sitting there, half way 
up. I studied the figure and decided that it was a woman, no other 
than Barbara Graham. 

Pride is a curious quality. Sometimes it will not even last over- 
night. My one desire now was to have a few words with Miss Graham, 
so I left my easel as it stood, and went towards her. 
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She was half lying, half sitting, in the soft sand, some of which 
she had moulded into a cushion for her back, and a book lay open at 
her side, but she was not reading. She was gazing at the sea. 

“ What do you think of our pirate?” 

She started, looked round at me, sat up, and clasped her knees 
with her hands. I sat down on the sand beside her. 

“JT was just thinking of him. I was thinking that I like him 
tremendously.” 

“Naturally. He rescued you from a very disagreeable fellow.” 

“ Yes,” she agreed, without looking at me; “and a girl can never 
forget a debt of gratitude for that sort of thing.” 

“T must apologize,” I said, “for my rudeness. Of course it was 
no business of mine whose portrait you had in your locket.” 

“Of course not,” she agreed again; “although it happens that was 
just the reason why I put it there.” 

“ Put what there?” 

“Put Rodney’s portrait in the locket, and the locket where you 
would find it.” 

“You did? Why?” 

“Oh, just to see what you would do—and you did it.” 

“Yes, I did,” I admitted.. “Then you ’re not——” but she inter- 
rupted by turning to me. 

“Monsieur Duponceau was as polite as he could be, and laughed 
at all my protests on the way home, but I think he was running into 
some danger on my account. I believe he has come to Alastair to 
hide.” 

“T know he has.” 

“ Oh, tell me all about it!” she begged. 

“T know very little. He’s an adventurer, and he’s fled from 
Europe, and there are people very anxious to take him back, and he’s 
going to live in the Ship. Moreover, it seems reasonably certain that 
there ’s going to be trouble.” 

“Ts there?” she cried, half in excitement, half in delight. “Oh, 
let’s help him!” 

I found that I only needed this chance to avow myself openly. 

“We will. I’ve decided to stand by him, whatever happens.” 

Barbara looked exceedingly delighted. “If I were only a man!” 
she exclaimed. “ As it is, Ill have to do everything by proxy.” 

“You can help us a lot.” 

“How?” 

“By coming to see us often and bringing us news of the outside 
world.” I instantly identified myself with Duponceau. “ That is, if 
it does n’t begin to look too dangerous,” I added. 

She turned to face the ocean again. “I should like to do some- 
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thing to help him,” she said, “ because I like him. Suppose we go to 
see him now.” 

I picked up my easel and paints on the cliff, and we boarded the 
Ship. 

At the foot of the cabin stairs Barbara saw the silver-mounted 
pistols blazing in the sun. 

“Oh!” she said, looking at Duponceau, who stood in the door 
very tall and straight. “Shall you use those?” 

“T should not be surprised,” he answered gravely. 

“ Against whom? I have n’t seen an enemy on the beach.” 

“ You will see,” he answered. “ They will come—secretly—perhaps 
to-night.” 

“To-night!” she echoed. “And how many will there be?” 

There was a grim little smile about his lips now. “I cannot tell; 
perhaps a dozen, possibly a score; that depends on how resolute a man 
they think me.” 

“T think you very resolute,” she said soberly; “quite the bravest 
man I have ever seen.” 

Unquestionably there was no logic in this remark, and yet I 
could n’t but own that I agreed with Barbara. 

“To-night,” she mused, her eyes deep with the deliberation of a 
general. “ How will you defend the Ship—one against a dozen? ” 

“ You forget Charles and me,” I put in. 

“Will you fight, too?” she asked. 

“Surely. I looked up my weapons this morning and put them in 
order. I will bring them on board this afternoon and add them to 
Monsieur Duponceau’s.” 

“ And you, too, believe in the enemy?” she inquired. 

“Most certainly. I saw one of them this morning.” 

Barbara sat down on one of the chairs I had left. “To think,” she 
said, “ that Captain Kidd should come to life again! But where is the 
buried treasure? ” 

I thought of the chest I had seen carried into the woods on the night 
of the storm, but said nothing. When I glanced at Duponceau he 
was smiling at Barbara. “This is a very desperate matter for me,” 
he said, “ but even the most desperate affairs are brightened by a woman. 
You are my good angel, mademoiselle.” 

He said it in such a way that Barbara could not but be pleased. 

“Thank you, monsieur; and what plans have you made for 
defense? ” 

Duponceau outlined his plans. First of all he would stay well hid- 
den from sight; then if his enemies should find him, there were three 
points of attack: from the open sea, from the cliff above the causeway, 
and from the beach beyond the protecting circle of rocks. We studied 
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each in turn, and planned how three men, well armed, could hold the 
Ship against a score. “I should like more ammunition than I have,” 
Duponceau confessed. 

“There is plenty in my cottage,” I told him. 

“Let ’s get it now,” cried Barbara, “and some of the guns.” 

We went to the cottage, and Barbara, in her interest, forgot what 
she would have termed the proprieties, and entered, and looked about 
my dining-room and den while I collected cartridges and pistols. She 
insisted on helping Charles put up a quantity of food to carry to the 
Ship. At last we started forth again, she with the provisions, I with 
a shotgun and two revolvers. Half way down the beach two men came 
out of the pines and walked down to meet us. 

“Where are you going with those guns?” one of them, a surly 
faced chap, demanded. 

“ What business is that of yours?” I asked. 

He changed his tactics. “ We’re looking for a man who’s reported 
to have landed somewhere on this beach a night or two ago.” 

“ Yes,” I said pleasantly, gazing absently at the sky. 

“ Well,” went on the other, “ where are you taking those guns? ” 

I looked at him angrily now, but before I could find words Barbara 
was speaking. 

“Tf there is one thing I particularly dislike,” she said, “it is curi- 
osity. If you must know, we came out here to hunt sand-snipe, and 
we’re just about to begin. That’s all; you may go now;” and she 
waved her hand towards the pines. 

The men were clearly surprised. They were more so when they 
saw the girl calmly sit down on the sand, motion me to do likewise, 
and proceed to load one of the revolvers. Shortly after, they with- 
drew, whispering to each other. 

In order to disarm suspicion, we sat there some time, and I built 
miniature sand fortifications in order to teach Barbara the art of war. 

“TI wonder if I can learn to shoot?” she said presently. “If I 
meet many more like those, I shall be tempted to try.” 

I handed her a loaded pistol. “Aim at that rock out there,” I 
said, pointing at one showing above the water. 

She took aim, did not close her eyes, pulled the trigger. The 
report, sharp and clear, cut the silence of the beach like a knife. We 
saw the water splash where the bullet entered. A frightened gull 
screamed loudly away. 

The little puff of smoke faded; all was still again. 

Barbara looked at the revolver, then at me. Her lips were smiling, 
but her eyes were deep with excitement. 

“The war has begun,” I said. “That shot was to let the world 
know that Alastair is armed.” 
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XI. 

Ir was of the first importance that Monsieur Duponceau should 
keep himself well hid, and to this end he spent his days in the cabin 
of the Ship, coming out only when night had fallen, and then most 
circumspectly. There were not the same reasons for concealment in 
my case, however, so I boarded the Ship soon after I left Barbara that 
day and set up my easel as an excuse in case any chance observers should 
look across the beach and see me. This also gave me the chance to keep 
a careful lookout. 

It was perhaps four o’clock when, as I sat on the gunwale of the 
Ship, sunning myself and leisurely smoking a pipe, I saw Charles 
approaching with a pitcher and glasses. 

“The afternoon being so warm, I thought that you and the 
other gentleman might be wanting something cool to drink, sir,” 
he explained, when he had come on board; “so I made a pitcher of 
claret cup.” 

“Much obliged to you, Charles. Take it down to the cabin, where 
it ll keep cool until we want it.” 

Charles disappeared with the clinking pitcher. When he returned 
I spoke again. 

“ What is Monsieur Duponceau doing? ” 

“ He is lying in one of the bunks, sir, with his eyes wide open, and 
when he sees me, he says, sort of pleasant-like, ‘ You ’re trying to make 
me think I’m back in Paree, but unfortunately the setting is n’t the 
same! 

.  “T don’t expect to be much at home for some time, Charles. I’m 

going to help Monsieur Duponceau here. We may need you suddenly, 
so keep an eye on the broken mast, and if you see a lamp or a flag come 
over at once. Otherwise, keep mum.” 

“Yes, Mr. Felix. I’ve been pestered all day with some of them 
skulking fellows that wants to know my business. May I land ’em 
one if they interfere?” 

“You may land ’em one whenever you feel like it; only, land so 
hard that there won’t be any come-back.” 

“ Yes, I will, sir;” and Charles made so bold as to grin. I could 
see that the spirit of fight was taking hold of him also. 

I went back to my pipe and my drowsy survey of the sea. There 
was little wind, and the oily rollers swept calmly in with a curiously 
machine-like rhythm. Far out the funnel of a south-bound steamer 
sent a black ribbon across the sky; to the west of the Shifting Shoal 
a sloop was lying to, waiting for the evening breezes. I half dozed, 
thinking what a peaceful scene it was. 

Half an hour later I heard Duponceau call my name from the cabin 
stairs. 
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“It’s getting intolerably warm down here; might it not be possible 
for me to come on deck if I kept in the shadow of the gunwale?” 

I looked the situation over, and decided that no one could possibly 
see a man who hid at the side of the ship, keeping low down by the 
rail. I advised Duponceau of this, and then told him the moment 
when, the beach being clear, he might dart from the hatchway, and 
scurry across to shelter. This he did, and, with a sigh of thankfulness 
at having reached fresh outer air, he stretched himself in the shadow, 
and I sat opposite, facing him and watching the shore. 

“T’ve been sleeping,” Duponceau said, “so that I could stand 
watch to-night. What a beautiful world! But it’s not like France; 
nothing is like France. And to think I may not see it again!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because——” He hesitated. “Because I have enemies who 
would shut me away from the sea and the sky and the sun, and so I 
have to come to some lonely corner of the New World, and seek refuge. 
Ah, this new world of yours! It is good for the young, but not for 
those who have grown gray in the Old. There is only one world for 
them and one land for me—I love it as I might love a woman.” 

Foreigners have the habit of sentiment; it did not seem strange 
to me to listen to the thoughts of an exile spoken in a voice that was 
musically clear. The frankness of the man cleared away all barriers. 

Suddenly looking up, I caught sight of Barbara coming towards 
us by the path behind the cliff. She carried a package under her arm. 
As I watched her descend carefully, I saw the two men that I had met 
in the morning come out of the pines and approach her. As she saw . 
them appear, Barbara involuntarily glanced over to the Ship, and the 
men instantly turned their eyes in the same direction, and so caught 
sight of me. 

“Sit still and keep very low,” I whispered to Duponceau, under 
cover of my pipe. 

Barbara took a step forward. 

“Not so fast. Where are you going?” demanded the surly faced 
chap. 

“TI am going—where I choose,” she answered, and took another 
step. 

“You ’re not going out to that Ship,” he stated. “There’s some 
one hiding here we mean to find.” 

I caught his words and jumped to my feet. 

“What’s the trouble? Miss Graham, won’t you come on board?” 

I was careful to lean directly over Duponceau, in order to shield 
him better. 
“ Well all three come,” announced the man. 
I was put out; it would be impossible for Duponceau to crawl from 
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the shelter of the gunwale to the cabin now without being seen. I 
temporized. 

“ Well,” said I, “ suppose——” 

“Come on,” said the leader to Barbara; “you were very anxious 
before.” He stepped forward. 

“Hold up!” I cried, pretending to get angry. “I didn’t ask you 
to come over here. It happens that I’m painting, and don’t wish to 
be disturbed.” 

The other man laughed. “We won’t hurt your painting. I’ve 
never been over that boat, and she looks interesting.” 

Duponceau was still crouching low under me. It was time for 
me to be emphatic. 

“The Ship is mine. I bought it when I bought my cottage. I 
don’t want you on board, and if you try to come on I shall certainly 
keep you off.” 

Now Barbara spoke up. “If all this contending is over me,” she 
said, “I’ll give up my visit to-day. Some other day will do as well, 
Mr. Selden. Good-afternoon;” and she started away. 

“Not so fast!” The surly faced man was beside her, had his hand 
on her arm. “ You will either go with us, miss, or he gives us a chance 
to search that boat.” 

I could scarcely keep Duponceau crouching longer; I could feel 
that his fingers were itching for one of his revolvers. 

“Stop!” called a voice from the cliff, and I saw Rodney Islip 
standing there. He took in at a flash that Barbara was in trouble, and 
came leaping to her aid. “ What the devil’s this? Take your hand 
away!” and he raised his walking-stick in the man’s face. The 
latter, startled at Islip’s violence, dropped Barbara’s arm and fell back. 

“Now, what do you fellows want here?” demanded Islip. “I’ve 
a mind to thrash you both for touching a lady.” 

“We’re going on board that boat,” said the man; then he hesi- 
tated. “Or we’ll take the lady with us.” 

“Oh, you will?” said Islip. 

“Yes,” said the leader, his confidence returned; “and I don’t 
think you ’Il stop us.” 

Rodney and he squared. The fight would be two to one; Barbara 
was trembling. 

“Now,” I cried, and looked along my levelled pistol, “ if it’s come 
to fighting, we ’ll all be in the fight. Islip, bring Miss Graham on the 
boat. There ’s a bullet waiting for the man who stops you.” 

The men fell back, hesitating, and, seizing advantage of the moment, 
Rodney took Barbara’s hand and led her over the causeway. They 
came up the ladder and on board. 

“That ’s all!” I cried to the men on shore. “ You can go!” 
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I had the drop on them, and their hands did not even seek their 
pockets as they turned and went into the woods. But I knew that 
they were as sure of Duponceau’s presence as if they had seen him on 
board. 

“ Well,” said Islip, as he saw the strange figure of the Frenchman 
hidden behind the bulwark, “ here’s a pretty kettle of fish! So there 
is a mystery, and we’re carrying guns.” 

“My dear lady,” said Duponceau, rising, “I shall never forgive 
myself for causing you such distress.” 

But Barbera was not distressed; instead, she looked very much 
pleased. 

I motioned Duponceau to go below to the cabin, and the others 
followed him there. I sat at the top of the steps, where I could both 
join in the conversation and watch the shore. 

Barbara placed her package on the table. “I thought I was only 
bringing you provisions,” said she, “but instead I’ve brought you a 
recruit. Mr. Islip, this is Monsieur Duponceau,” and she added lightly, 
“the pirate of Alastair.” 

Islip shook hands. “So you’re in on this, too, are you, Selden?” 
he called up to me. “All arrayed against the blood-hounds, I take 
it? Well, whatever the game is, count me in on it. Ill feel more 
as though I were back in little old New York.” 

“Good!” cried Barbara. “ Now you ’ve four men to man the Ship, 
counting Charles, and a spy at the club to bring you news and food.” 

She caught sight of the pitcher of claret and poured out four glasses. 
Then she raised one to her lips. 

“T pledge myself in the defense of Monsieur Duponceau, who 
came out of the sea and found the land inhospitable!” she cried. 
“Drink with me!” 

We drained our glasses. 

“That ’s the oath of fidelity,” she said, looking at Islip and me, 
and I think she knew she could trust us both to the end of the 
adventure. 

The sun was dropping low, and Barbara prepared to leave the Ship. 
Islip started to join her. 

“No,” she said; “I’d rather go alone. No one will stop me now. 
You must stay here and stand watch during the night.” 

He bowed, but insisted upon escorting her ashore and setting her 
on the path homeward. Then he came back to the Ship. 

“It’s curious,” he remarked to me as we sat alone on deck, “ but 
I don’t feel as though I were living in the twentieth century any 
longer. It seems as if I’d gone back to about the sixteenth. I’m 
just thirsting for a revolver and a chance to get in a fight. I didn’t 
know I was really so much of a savage.” 
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“Same here,” I answered. “I’ve always longed to have a fight 
on this Ship. Then there ’s something about this man I can’t resist.” 

When it fell dark we supped on the food Barbara had brought, and 
then we divided up the watch for the night. 


XII. 

We were not yet sufficiently good sailors to drop to sleep in the 
stuffy bunks below when it was not our turn on watch. Rodney tried 
it, but soon came up on deck, announcing that he never had felt more 
wide awake in his life and believed he could last the night through 
without a wink. So we three busied ourselves making the Ship snug, 
and Rodney in addition in vainly trying to interrogate Duponceau. 

There was no doubt but that in the direction of the beach we were 
practically impregnable. Invaders would first have to climb the rocks 
and then splash through the water, or, if they came by the causeway, 
pass the narrow defile at the base of the cliff. In either case we would 
have ample chance to defend ourselves, and even if they succeeded in 
reaching the Ship’s side we would have the advantage of being six 
feet above them. I pulled in the rope ladder that still hung over the 
side and stowed it away in a cupboard in the cabin. When we had 
done everything precaution could suggest, we three gathered on the 
forward deck and sat with our backs to the sea, facing the shore. 

The night was clear and cool; there was little sound beyond the 
regular throbbing of the waves on the beach and the occasional distant 
call of a bittern from the marshes up-river. As I listened to the talk. 
of the other two, I realized that Rodney was slipping under that same 
indescribable fascination of Duponceau’s as readily as I had done. 

“But I say,” put in Islip at last, “do you mean to tell me that 
you came all the way over here without any luggage, that you let those 
chaps land you just as you were, without anything else? ” 

“Without anything else save a little box of papers ”—Duponceau 
smiled—“ and each paper worth many thousand times its weight in 
gold.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Islip. “What kind of securities were 
those? ” 

“See how I trust you,” returned the other. “We hid the box in 
the ground back in the woods, between two roots of a hemlock, one 
pointing south by the compass, the other west. The hemlock is ten 
paces west of a scarred fir that was stripped of its sea branches by 
lightning.” 

“T know the tree,” said I. 

Rodney rubbed his hands joyfully. “Ye gods and little fishes, 
think of it! Ever since I was a boy I’ve wanted to have my hand in 
a buried treasure. We used to hide tin cans in the backyard, just to 
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dig them up again. And now to think that I’ve come across a real 
treasure! What would those other boys say!” 

“ Here ’s one of them now,” I put in. “I used to do the very same 
thing myself.” 

Duponceau was smiling again. “You can both take it lightly,” 
he said, “because you do not know. Many men, aye, many govern- 
ments, would give almost anything for a chance at that box out 
there.” 

“ Better and better. The higher the interest, the more sport for 
us,” said Rodney. “I’ve always wanted to be mixed up in an inter- 
national affray. I’m more than ever glad I decided to come to the 
Penguin, for more reasons than one;” and he looked across slyly 
at me. 

I could not help liking him, even if he was in love with Barbara; 
he was so open and frank about everything. 

After a time Duponceau went below for a two hours’ nap, and Islip 
and I sat on deck, smoking and chatting. About midnight the air 
grew colder, and we walked to warm ourselves. 

“Do you think,” said Rodney finally, “ that we might go on a hunt 
for that tree? My eyes are fairly itching to follow that trail, and we 
might reconnoitre the enemy’s position you know. We could make 
tracks back to the Ship if there was any need.” 

“Wait till Duponceau comes up, and we’ll ask him,” I suggested. 

In time, at the end of his midnight nap, Duponceau came on deck, 
and gave us permission to take a survey of the shore. “If I need you,” 
he said, “Ill make the call of the osprey—listen ;” and he sent forth 
a long, quavering cry that was echoed back to us, from cliff and beach. 

Armed with revolvers, Rodney and I slipped out of the Ship, 
forded the lake, and, keeping as close as we could to the rocks, for the 
night was bright with stars, headed towards the pines. 

We said not a word, but tip-toe, I leading, he following, we skirted 
the woods until we came to the scarred fir. There I turned to look 
back; the beach lay a bright silver field sloping to the sea, which rippled 
like quicksilver beneath the stars. The beach was empty as the desert, 
and still, save for the lapping waves. 

“Ten paces to the east,” whispered Rodney, and, with infinite 
caution, we tip-toed through the pines. The trees are very thick there; 
we felt as if ploughing into an unknown screen. We came to the hem- 
lock, and crouched on the sea side of it, some instinct telling us that 
there was need of caution. On hands and knees I crawled a foot farther, 
and beheld a white tent, its guide-ropes running to the hemlock’s roots. 
Islip pulled himself up beside me. 

Motionless, we listened, and caught the regular breathing of a 
sleeping man, then distinguished that of another, and finally heard 
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some one turn and grunt. In some inexplicable way, these men had 
happened to camp just above the spot chosen by Duponceau to hide his 
chest. 
I searce dared turn and crawl away from fear of. waking the sleep- 
ers, and so lay still, wondering if by any chance they could have 
already found the treasure, or if there might yet be an opportunity 
for us to remove it. Suddenly I felt Rodney grip my arm. “ Listen,” 
he breathed. 

Off in the distance, clear and long, rose the osprey call. Duponceau 
was in some danger. 

We wriggled away from the hemlock, crawled back through the 
woods, and stood erect only when we reached the edge. There we swept 
the beach and what we could see of the Ship for signs of men, but the 
shore was still empty as the desert. 

“ Shall we run for it?” I asked. 

“No,” said Rodney; “if there are any men there, they ’re between 
us and the boat, or on the boat; we’d best keep close to the cliff until 
we get our bearings.” 

The advice was good; like Indians we made the fringe of the woods, 
keeping in shadow. When we were forced to leave this shelter we 
skirted the cliff, ready to crouch back at a call or to rush forward. As 
we neared the shadow of the headland we saw figures climb over the 
rocks of the little inland sea and head up the beach—four men, sil- 
houetted black against the white sand, and not one of them as tall as 
Duponceau. 

“They have n’t got him,” I whispered; “at least, he is not with 
them.” 

“That ’s queer,” said Rodney. “I haven’t heard a shot fired. 
They must have boarded the Ship.” 

We crossed the causeway, running lightly, and climbed on board. 
The deck was as empty as the beach had been when we first crossed 
it. I rushed below and poked in all the bunks, but not a trace of 
Duponceau was to be found. Rodney and I stood in the bow and 
peered across the rocks. We could see nothing save the woods and 
the sky. 

“Well,” said Islip at last, “that takes the cake. He’s vamosed, 
vanished, cleared out, and I dare say we’ll never see hide or hair of 
him again. This thing’s getting positively spooky, Selden. Are you 
sure that the man was flesh and blood?” 

“T certainly thought so,” I answered. “ But he came in the middle 
of the night, and he’s gone at the same time. Strange! Where on 
earth could he go?” 

“Search me,” said Rodney. “I thought the adventure was almost 
too real to be true. Such things don’t happen, you know—that is, not 
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consecutively—within a day’s ride of New York.” He considered the 
matter gravely. “ But what will Barbara say if she finds we have n’t 
kept by him?” 

“TI was thinking of that myself,” I answered, looking blankly at 
him. 
Islip broke into a laugh—such an infectious laugh that I could n’t 
help joining him. “I dare say we’re different in most ways, Selden,” 
he said, “ but we’re alike in one. Well, here’s how!” and he held out 
his hand to me. 

We shook hands, half seriously, half in jest, and I took back all 
the unkind things I had ever thought about him. 

We turned and went down the deck on the outer side of the mast. 
I heard Rodney exclaim and saw him stop and look at the rail where 
his hand rested. A small gold chain was fastened to the edge. He 
peered over the side, and then, to my utter amazement, began to throw 
off his clothes. 

“What on earth——” I began, but Rodney only chuckled, and 
finished undressing. Then from somewhere out in the sea came the 
osprey’s cry, clear, quavering to a minor cadence. Islip slipped over 
the side, crossed the rocks, and dived into the waves. 

I pulled on the chain and up came a bundle of clothes wrapped 
in Duponceau’s cloak. Then I understood, and followed Rodney’s 
example. 

Never have I known such a swim as that, in the mystery of star- 
light, through a sea that seemed made of silver. We found Duponceau 
by his cry and followed him, resting now and then to float on the silver 
surface, and again racing hand over hand out through the mystery. 
We were no longer men, but free sea creatures, in our own element, 
undismayed. 

We swam in a great circle, and at last Duponceau led us back to 
the Ship. Day was breaking far out, beyond the Shifting Shoal. “I 
saw them coming,” he said, “and so I hung my clothes from the side 
and took to the waves. They found nothing; perchance now they 
think me a ghost.” 

We told him our experience in searching for the chest, and he 
showed a great deal of perturbation, but finally came to the wise con- 
clusion that we could do nothing in regard to it then. 

It was my turn below, and I fell asleep, in a glorious glow from the 
swim, just as the sky was shading pink. 


XIII. 


WueEn I awoke I found Rodney seated on the cabin table. 
“Morning, Selden!” he exclaimed. “By the by, who is Monsieur 
Duponceau ? ” 
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I shook my head. “I gave that question up some time ago. How 
about breakfast? ” 

“T was thinking of that myself,” said Rodney. “I don’t mind 
being a hero, but I prefer to play the part on a full stomach.” 

“T’ll signal Charles.” I went up on deck, and found that the sun 
was high up, and shining on a glorious summer world. I fastened 
a napkin to the broken stump of the mast. 

Fifteen minutes later we saw my canoe steal cautiously about the 
point of the cliff beyond my house and poke its nose in the direction 
of the Ship. Charles brought the tiny craft alongside of us. 

“They ’re watching the house closely, Mr. Felix,” he said. “It 
was all I could do to get down to the river without their following.” 

The canoe had brought us hot coffee, eggs, and rolls. We break- 
fasted in state in the cabin, with Charles to wait upon us. He had 
little news, beyond the fact that the pines were patrolled by a number 
of men. 

After breakfast we passed the time as best we could, but the morn- 
ing went slowly, and we were glad when lunch was ready. This was 
a meagre meal, made up of the scraps of the provisions Barbara had 
brought us. I told Charles that I preferred to have him stay with 
us, as there was no telling when we should need every able-bodied man 
we could find, and so he brought the canoe on board, stowed her on the 
after-deck, and devoted himself to the small duties of his new house- 
keeping. 

Duponceau and Islip had slept little the night before, and shortly 
after lunch they took to their bunks to nap. I was on guard on the 
forward deck when I heard a voice call, “Ship ahoy!” and looked up 
to see Barbara on the cliff. 

I called to Charles to take my place for a few moments and sallied 
forth to shore. Barbara joined me at the foot of the headland. 

“Well?” she asked eagerly. 

I told her the adventures of the previous night, and when I came 
to the early morning swim her eyes danced and she clapped her hands 
with delight. “Oh, I wish I had been out there with you!” she 
cried. “I’ve always wanted to try a swim in the dark.” 

“Tt’s just as well you were n’t,” I answered sagely. 

She looked somewhat longingly out to sea. “ What a beautiful 
afternoon! And are the rest of the crew working? ” 

“The rest of the crew are sleeping. They had too much coffee for 
dinner last night, and it kept them awake.” 

“ And what is Charles doing?” 

I pointed to the deck. “He’s on guard. That’s the reason I’m 
here.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? I thought you came to see me.” 
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“ And so I did. Suppose we sit here at the foot of the cliff, where 
we can look out to sea and can’t be seen. There’s a little nook I 
know of.” 

I found the place that I sought—a secret crevice in the rocks—and 
there we sat and watched the tide do its best to reach us as it bounded 
landward. The afternoon drifted past, and we, borne on its tranquil- 
lity, were now talkative, now silent. Barbara rolled her sleeves above 
her elbows, and played with the water in a little pool beside our ledge 
of rocks. Her dreaming eyes brooded over the ocean. I watched 
her, tried to turn my eyes seaward, felt the irresistible call, and came 
back to watching her. The time had come when I could think only the 
one thought. 

The sun was low, Barbara was humming a little French song. The 
whole world was adorable. 

“ Barbara, I love you! ” 

The words were out, spoken without volition, all of themselves. 

She looked up; her singing stopped, and the deep blush-rose crept 
into her face, while her eyes shrank. 

“ Barbara, I love you. I have loved you since I first found you on 
the Ship, and I shall go on loving you until I die. I can’t help it; 
it’s not only conscious, it’s partly unconscious; it’s just you calling 
to me. Barbara dear, you are all my hope in the world. You are 
the world. Will you marry me?” 

I was leaning forward, thinking only of that sweet, that infinitely 
sweet face opposite. 

She smiled, her eyes turning to watch the waves, and I waited spell- 
bound for her answer. 

“T have n’t known you very long,” she added, her voice low; “and 
what do you know of me?” 

“Everything. All I could ever know—that you are the one woman 
in the world.” 

“But it’s summer, and it’s easy to say such things in summer. 
It’s all part of the setting. I told you once you were a dreamer. 
Dreamers are apt to romance, and that is probably why you are now in 
love with the waves and the sunshine and—with me.” The last words 
were just a whisper. She raised her eyes to mine for a fleeting second, 
then dropped her lashes. 

“Believe me, Barbara, it’s not that; it’s the truth—the truest 
thing in the world.” 

She played with the water in the pool at her side. 

“T like you—but, then, I like many. There’s Rodney I like also. 
Perhaps I like you better because I have never seen you in town, nor 
anywhere but in your chosen country. But I can’t forget that there - 
are other treasures in the sea—how can you be sure you won’t come 
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upon another and a finer? ‘Then, too, I like men who do things, men 
who fight and win out—and so you see,” she finished, with a slight 
smile, “it’s not that I like any one in particular less, but the infinite 
possibilities more.” 

“Then,” I said stubbornly, “I will wait, and prove my meaning to 
you.” 

She raised her eyes frankly to mine. “TI like that,” she said. 

After a time we walked back to her path and said good-by. The 
beach was empty. Islip was sitting on the Ship’s deck, and Barbara 
waved to him and he waved back. I felt sorry for him, somehow, 
for now I knew what he must feel. No wonder he could n’t go back 
to his beloved Wall Street. 

“ Good-by again,” she said, and then, that the parting might not 
be too abrupt, she added, “I think I am growing almost as fond as 
you of your little kingdom. Rule it well.” 

“T shall. I have a great deal to prove now.” 

She smiled. “ Felix of Alastair;” then she turned up the path. 

I went back to the Ship mighty with resolves; I thirsted for great 
deeds to do. When I came on board I found plans for such deeds 


brewing. 


XIV. 


Duponceav had been brooding all day over the possibility of losing 
the contents of his precious chest, and so, after some argument, Rodney 


and he had decided to make the effort to move it to the Ship that night. 
I pointed out the fact that in all probability the enemy knew nothing 
whatever of the chest’s position, and had simply happened to camp in 
the neighborhood of that particular hemlock; but Duponceau’s fears 
were aroused, and it was evident that he would be satisfied with nothing 
short of having the strong-box under his eyes. 

“What the deuce do you suppose those papers are, that he should 
be so fearful about them?” I asked Rodney when we were alone. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Heaven knows! The man isn’t 
crazy, for I’ve been studying him closely all day, and some experience 
with Wall Street has put me wise on cranks. No, there’s a real, live 
mystery somewhere, and our friend Pierre is a somebody, though 
whether the Wandering Jew or the lost Napoleon I can’t say. Suffice 
it, he’s got a treasure chest, and it’s up to us to sit on it so tight that 
none of its pieces-of-eight can filter through.” 

Fortunately the night was cloudy, and about eleven we were ready 
to start. I had never felt so completely the desperado before. We 
were all three armed with revolvers, I carried a coil of rope wound 
about my waist, and Rodney a dark lantern which Charles had found 
in the cottage. Duponceau was the least excited. He took command 
of our expedition with the assurance of a born leader, and, in fact, 
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it was only his overweening confidence that gave the scheme the least 
prospect of success. 

Just before we left the Ship Charles joined us with two spades, 
and so, a party of four, we stole over the beach and into the dunes. 
Duponceau led us to the pine, thence we crawled inward, lying silent 
after each cracking twig, straining our eyes and ears for news. When 
we came to the hemlock we lay four abreast and so peered over at the 
tent that loomed vaguely white ahead. The only sound was a loud 
and resonant snore. 

Duponceau crawled forward on one side of the tent, and then 
beckoned to me to do the same on the opposite side. When I had 
wriggled forward some ten feet I could look in at the tent, the sides 
of which were open to the summer breezes. One man lay within, 
sleeping. It was clear that the enemy had not expected us. 

Duponceau stole to his feet, I did likewise. He entered the tent 
from one side, and I from the other. With a swift movement he was 
over the sleeping man, and had pinned him to the bed, while he thrust 
a handkerchief into his mouth. The sleeper started, struggled, moaned, 
and lay still; I had held my revolver in his face. In a twinkling we 
had him bound and gagged, rolled from his bed of boughs, and laid 
at a little distance. While we did this Islip and Charles cut the guide- 
ropes, and the house of our enemies fell, collapsing like a great white 
balloon when the gas escapes. We cleared it away, and the place where 
the chest was hidden lay before us. 

Then followed a strange scene for those unhistoric pines of Alastair. 
With ears keen for the slightest alarm, Duponceau and I dug, Rodney 
holding his black lantern so as to aid us, Charles keeping watch. A 
foot down and my spade struck wood. In five minutes the chest was 
uncovered. Carefully we raised it and placed it on the ground. As 
his hand touched the unbroken lock I thought that Duponceau gave 
a little sigh of relief. 

Duponceau and I lifted the chest between us, and as silently as we 
had entered the woods our party of four withdrew from them. When 
we came to the edge we halted, and after a few whispered words turned 
towards the shelter of the cliff. We were some quarter way down it 
when from the pines at our back came a loud halloo. Almost simul- 
taneously a man sprang out of the shadows before us, and called 
“ Stop ! ” 

“Run!” said Rodney, and, like a football player, lunged, lantern 
and all, straight at the man’s knees. The two went down in a heap, 
and the man’s revolver went off without harm. 

“ Run, Mr. Felix!” cried Charles, and I saw him jump at the strug- 
gling men and pull Islip free. 


Duponceau and I ran, caring nothing for shelter now, but making 
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straight for the Ship. The enemy must have numbered half a dozen. 
There were cries and curses behind us, and a bullet whizzed into the 
cliff on our left. Another shout, and we knew they were in full pursuit, 
with Rodney and Charles acting as our rear-guard. 

Luckily the chest was not heavy, and when we came to the rocks 
we could scramble over them without delay. Into the water we plunged, 
and, reaching the side of the Ship, heaved the chest on board. Then 
we scrambled up, dripping and altogether winded. 

There was more splashing of water, and we pulled our rear-guard 
over the side. 

Another splash, and I fired straight down into the water. At the 
shot the enemy retreated, and, cursing, took himself back to the rocks 
where his friends stood, a mark against the sky. 

“We'll get that pirate!” one of the men called. There was silence 
on the Ship. More threats and curses followed, and then the enemy 
retired, promising to rout us out next day. 

Rodney was the first of us to speak. “Up anchor and off for the 
Spanish Main!” he cried. “I really feel like a pirate. Where’s 
Duponceau ? ” 

“Here!” We turned and saw our gentleman adventurer sitting on 
the chest. 

Rodney burst into a laugh. “To think that not one of them knew 
what it was you two carried! They must have thought that we were 
foraging for food.” 

We had all four come out of the scrimmage unscathed, except for a 
few bruises, but we were too much excited to sleep. With much cere- 
mony, we took the chest below and placed it inside of that other brass- 
bound box that had waited so long for a new treasure. I was sure 
that Rodney was eager for a look at the inside of Duponceau’s box, 
and, to tell the truth, I also was hoping for a peep at it, but Duponceau 
preferred to keep its secrets entirely to himself. He was communicative 
only to a certain point; beyond that he was a very sphinx, and in some 
way the facts he told us seemed to enwrap him in more mystery. 

I went up on deck, where Charles was pacing steadily back and 
forth. 

“You saved Mr. Islip from a very nasty position, Charles,” I said. 
“ How did you manage to quiet that fellow so soon?” 

“With an upper-cut I learned in the old country, sir. I left him 
fast asleep. He’d been prowling round the kitchen, sir, and making 
himself generally disagreeable, and I was glad to settle the score.” 

“H’m, so we left one trussed like a pig in the woods, and another 
asleep on the beach. This begins to look serious.” 

“Yes, Mr. Felix; that’s what I’ve been saying to myself for the 
last half-hour.” 
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We spent that night in a state of suppressed excitement—that is, 
all of us except Duponceau, who seemed to regard a trial by bullets as 
nothing out of the usual. 

XV. 

I watcHep the east turn opalescent with the coming sun, and the 
sea pass through the pale, translucent colors of the shells beneath its 
surface, delicate reds and blues and the infinitely soft mother-of-pearl. 
Then the hues deepened, and the sun, not yet too bold for the eye, rose 
like the centre of a gorgeous flower. The sea-world was his, and 
through and over the vast space of it glittered his tiny messengers of 
living flame. They came even to the side of the Ship and shivered 
themselves radiantly against its old, gray-green, sea-worn boards. 

I had the world to myself, the sea and its dancing colors, the Ship 
and its early-morning memories. That awe and veneration which steals 
over the watcher of dawn—as though witness to a birth both physical 
and spiritual—stole over me, and I wondered how often in the ages 
past solitary watchers had marvelled from this deck. Life was new and 
strange and sweet, and as boundless as the ocean before me. 

I came back to reality, and wondered how it was that I, who only 
a week before had been busied with my manuscript in the study of my 
cottage, should now be facing a life as strange as it was daring. Man 
cannot live a life to himself alone, occurred to me, and I thought that 
he would not even if he could. The ordinary, normal course no longer 
appealed to me. I cared not if our opponents were servants of the law 
or of a private power struggling to overwhelm my friend. I looked 
down at the pistol in my belt and smiled; the life of an adventurer 
was not so bad when it gave one the sea and the sky and the fellowship 
of men. 

Duponceau stood beside me, his face serene, delight in the fresh day 
mirrored in his eyes. 

“Why will men fight and prey on each other?” he asked wonder- 
ingly. 

“You should know,” I answered. 

“Yes,” said he; “I should, and I do. Utopia has not come, and 
meanwhile we each covet what others have and we have not. Those 
men yonder merely represent powers that want to do what I have 
done.” 

Charles and Rodney came on deck, and we breakfasted on what 
was still left of our provisions—a scanty store, that stood in immediate 
need of replenishing. Then we held a council of war. 

“Tf they are wise,” said Rodney, “ they ’Il settle down to besiege us. 
They could starve us out of here in forty-eight hours. I’ve an idea, 
however, that they ’re afraid to do that for fear of legal consequences. 
I take it this is a purely personal fight.” 
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“T had the same thoughts; some French enemies of Duponceau’s 
were trying to kidnap him, had been my conclusion.” 

“Look!” Duponceau was standing, and we followed his gaze 
and saw a sail-boat—my sail-boat—round the cliff to the west and lie 
to in the open sea. “Not that way,” he said; “there ’ll be no more 
swimming done. They ’re going to guard us from the ocean.” 

Then Rodney spoke up. “Perhaps I can get across the beach to 
the cottage and bring some of the tinned meats back.” 

“Unless they have confiscated my house as well as my boat,” I 
suggested. “ However, it’s worth a try. Charles stays on guard, and 
I go with you.” 

So, a little later, the two of us, having an eye that the men in the 
sail-boat should not see us, lowered ourselves over the side, and waded 
waist-deep through the water. We crawled up the rocks and, lying 
low, peered through breaks at the beach. There was nothing but 
shining sand between our position and the house. 

Carefully we stole over the rocks and, separating slightly, so that 
each might be unhampered by the other, advanced westward. I had 
an impression of what it must be to march across a desert in the face 
of an unseen foe. Only, we did not have the protection of the desert, 
for there were the dunes above us on the right. 

We had gone perhaps half-way when the silence rang with a shot. 
A little furrow blew up in the sand before me, and I saw a light cloud 
of smoke steal away from the dunes. An instant’s silence, another 
report, and a furrow was ploughed in the sand ten yards to the rear. 
We were hemmed in by an unseen ring. 

We faced to the dunes, standing stock-still. Two more guns 
cracked, and the bullets sped in the air, above our heads, but not so 
far that we could not hear them sing. Rodney could stand it no 
longer. 

“Come out and show yourselves like men!” he cried, his voice 
high-pitched and straining. An instant’s pause, and then two men 
leaped forward. 

Islip’s pistol cracked, then another man joined the two, and as by 
instinct we separated. 

Then began a running fire while we beat a retreat. I kept close 
as I could to the water, emptying my revolver in such a way as to retard 
the enemy without wounding them; for we suspected that they were 
seeking to intimidate us, without actually resorting to bloodshed, 
and we, for our part, had no desire to have any deaths on our hands. 
They gained on us, for we retreated while they advanced, and it was 
only by finally taking full speed to my heels and making for the rocks 
that I won a temporary respite. The enemy stopped, and now we could 
pepper them, shooting to right and left as fast as we loaded. 
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I glanced backward, and saw the sail-boat very close—much closer 
than I liked. 

“ They ’re going to board the Ship!” I cried, and splashed into the 
water. I tumbled up the side and made for the farther bulwark, call- 
ing to Duponceau and Charles to stir themselves. As I did so two men 
came scrambling over the outer rocks and made for the Ship, while a 
third held the sail-boat to the shore. I heard shouts, and saw Rodney 
cross beside me. He stood a moment unprotected, and that instant 
a bullet took him in the arm and I heard him give a cry of pain. 

“It ’s nothing—a scratch on the flesh,” he muttered as he crouched. 

The two men were climbing the seaward side. I waited, and as the 
first reared above me I was on him and with all the force in my body 
hurled him back, so that he lost his hold and fell splashing. The other 
was balancing, had one foot over, had sprung, when Duponceau and 
Charles seized him, and he went, legs swinging in a circle, beside his 
fellow in the sea. 

We crouched, for the man in the boat was firing. The two below 
scrambled out of the waves and scurried back to the sail-boat. Then 
Rodney and Duponceau kept that side of the Ship, while Charles and 
I watched the other. There were a few more scattering shots, then 
the enemy made off. 

In time we left Charles on guard and went down to the cabin, while 
Duponceau examined and bandaged Rodney’s arm. Rodney was right; 
it was merely a flesh-wound in his fore-arm, but, slight as it was, it 
seemed to turn him into our hero. It was the first blood of the war. 

When the wound was attended to we went on deck, all of us aquiver 
with excitement, and there we four sat, each with a pistol in his hand, 
and warm blood beating in his veins. 

Noon came, and we lunched.on scraps, and tried to make out on 
smoking many pipefuls of tobacco. The sun slowly crossed the western 
heavens and commenced to drop. Suddenly I discovered that I was 
parched with thirst. 

“* Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.’ There’s 
no use disguising it any longer; well be caught here like rats in a 
trap,” I said. “Wed better get away before we fall to eating shoe- 
leather.” 

“But where?” said Duponceau. 

“T have plenty of water and food in my house. It’ll stand a good 
long siege. If any of those rascals are living in it, I’d like to turn 
them out. What do you say?” 

“Tt sounds pretty good to me,” assented Rodney. 

Duponceau nodded, and so it was arranged that we should leave 
the Ship. There were no two ways about it, to go or to stay and be 
starved into surrender. 
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XVI. 


Our change of base was to be made after sunset, between those 
hours when the darkness should first steal across the beach, and those 
when our enemy might expect that we would venture forth under the 
shade of night. We decided to leave Duponceau’s chest where it was 
for the present, in the belief that the enemy would instantly turn their 
attention to my cottage, and that the box would be safest in some such 
place as that deserted cabin. 

With night-fall we prepared, glad to be about something after eight 
hours of patient watching. We were to go in single file, I first, Rodney 
next, his wounded arm in a sling, then Duponceau, and finally Charles, 
with some little space between us. We cleaned and loaded our revolvers, 
and about eight o’clock, when we could no longer see the sail-boat ~ 
standing out against us, I bade good-by to the Ship, slid over the side 
into the water, crossed through it, and crept over the rocks. I turned 
and signalled to Rodney that the coast was clear, and saw him lower 
himself by one arm and find a footing. Then, with a silent prayer that 
no stray bullet might lodge in one of us before we reached cover, I 
stepped gingerly on to the beach. You have seen pictures of African 
warriors stealing tip-toe through the jungle, their whole bodies alert 
for any noise. So I went, my sense of hearing abnormally acute, my 
eyes straining into the twilight for peril. I could neither run nor 
stop, but stepped on with the precision of an automaton, hoping that 
in time the stretch of sand would have slipped past beneath my feet 
and I come to the refuge of the dunes. I did not look back, but knew 
that three other men were tip-toeing as silently behind me, keen as was 
I to break into a dash. So on and on I went, for endless time it 
seemed then—hearing only the sob of the ebb and flow of the tide and 
the soft, slurring rattle of the water as it slipped back over a stretch 
of stones. 

I neared the cottage, had gone one-half, two-thirds, three-fourths, 
of the way, and then of a sudden a screaming gull whirred above my 
head, and, without thought save that I must break this tension, I shot 
forth full running for the house. I raced over the hard sand, over the 
soft sand, and when I came to my cottage fell panting in the wide arms 
of the dunes, quivering, breathless. A moment later the three others 
had fallen near me, and we all lay there like so many bags of meal. 

“That’s panic!” said Rodney. “I know now how it comes 
without any cause.” 

After a time Charles rose and stole to the kitchen-window. He 
looked in and shook his head. Then he disappeared around the other 
side. “ Nobody there,” he presently reported. 

I looked at my pistol and led the way. The front door was ajar, 
and without any more ado I entered my own house on tip-toe, keen- 
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eyed as a cat. The others followed, and Charles closed the door and 
bolted it. I went into the kitchen, found it also empty, and secured 
that entrance; then, with the same care, we four filed up the stairs and 
into my study. A man sat in my Morris-chair, smoking my meer- 
schaum pipe. I covered him with the revolver as he looked up. 

“Hello!” said he. “Never mind the gun. I’m alone in the 

house, and my gun’s not in shooting order.” 
Z a Suppose I see, sir,” said Charles, and a moment later be found 
a revolver in the man’s hip-pocket and appropriated it. 

“Well,” I demanded, “what have you to say to breaking into a 
man’s house in his absence? ” 

The other—you could see he had a sense of humor from the wry 
* smile he made—leaned back and cocked his eye at me. “I heard you’d 
gone to sea,” he answered, “and would n’t be coming back soon.” 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“ Ah, that’s where I have the advantage of you, and a very consid- 
erable advantage. What I want is the Frenchman over there.” He 
looked past me at Duponceau. “I come in for gold when I capture 
him.” 

I signalled to Charles, and in a trice he had bent the man’s arms 
tight around the back of the chair. I found a rope and tied him there 
fast. We bound his mouth securely, so that even his wry smile dis- 
appeared, and then left him. 

The larder was well-stocked, thanks to Charles’s foresight, and we 
made a most excellent supper of potted ham, boned chicken, pilot 
biscuit, and coffee, boiled as only Charles knows how. While supper 
was being prepared Duponceau and I made the round of the house, 
putting up the great storm-shutters with which I usually protected the 
windows from thewinter gales, and piling packing-boxes and extra-heavy 
furniture against the doors, so that they might be ready to withstand 
any sudden attack. I was surprised to find how snug we could make 
the cottage. It had been built to weather the roughest of off-shore 
gales, but I had never thought of it as useful for a log-house in case of 
attack by land. I was very proud of it when we barred the last shutter. 

Meanwhile Charles was spreading the table, and Rodney, reclining 
upon a couch as became a wounded warrior, was puffing contentedly 
at the first cigarette he had had in three days. 

“ Little did I think, Selden,” said he, “when I lunched with you 
that day, that I’d be coming back as a member of a midnight garrison, 
defending a mysterious gentleman in a black cloak, who popped up out 
of the sea. Not but what I enjoy it,” he added, as Duponceau looked 
his way; “I have n’t had such a good time since I went bear-hunting 
in Labrador; but I should like to know what’s happened to the 
mark 
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“ Perhaps I can smuggle Charles through the enemy’s ~ to the 
club in a day or two,” I answered. 

Rodney grunted. “ You talk of a day or two as though en were 
nothing. The whole bottom might drop out in less than an hour. 
However, I don’t care so long as supper ’s come.” 

We disposed of a prodigious meal, and when we had finished Dupon- 
ceau examined with great interest an armory of old-swords and other 
war-like implements that hung over the mantel-piece. Finally he 
unhooked two long and rusty blades, compared them carefully, and, 
carrying them with him, went to the stairs. 

“You’re not going to kill him?” I exclaimed. 

“ Certainly nat; but possibly we can end this campaign to-night. 
Come with me.” 

Rodney and I followed him up to my study, where our prisoner was 
stretched out in the Morris-chair. Duponceau flung the two swords on 
the centre-table, and I could see a quick look of alarm flare up in the 
captive’s eyes. 

“T am about to propose,” said Duponceau, “a happy settlement of 
all our difficulties. Instead of your band of six or eight outlaws fight- 
ing my three comrades and myself, what say you if you and I fight 
it out, you to withdraw your party if I win, I to go with you if-I lose? 
Come, that sounds fair enough.” He loosed the bandage from the 
prisoner’s mouth. The wry smile reappeared. 

“What do you take me for? I’m no fencer, and the parties back 
of me would n’t stand for such a game anyhow. They want you taken 
quietly, delivered up, and don’t care what happens to any number of 
me.” 

Duponceau looked taken aback; he thought over the man’s words 
for a moment, then turned to us. “ You’ll bear witness that I’ve 
done everything in my power to settle this affair with the loss of 
nobody’s blood but my own, and that my offer was ref 

Rodney and I agreed. “ What shall we do with him?” I asked. 

“Turn him loose,” said Rodney. “It’s better to have all our 
enemies on the same side of the house.” 

Duponceau was of like mind, so we took the man down-stairs, and, 
opening the front door, sent him out into the night. “I’ll tell the 
chief about what you offered,” he said as he left, “and if he says it’s 
a go, we'll bring our best fencer with a flag of truce. But you need n’t 
expect him, for from what I ’ve heard the boss won’t risk no chance of 
losing you.” 

I closed the door, and double-bolted it. Charles had laid a fire and 
lighted it, for we were all stiff with our life on board the Ship, and 
as I stretched out comfortably before it I remembered the old English 
saying that a man’s house is his castle, and was determined that no 
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men in the pay of private schemers should enter mine without my 
full consent. 

XVII. 

I was dreaming of the sharp crackle of musketry when I awoke to 
find small stones rattling against the shutters of my study window. 
Duponceau had slept in my bed—as became the guest of honor—and I 
had found lodging for the night upon the divan that graced the den. 
I went to the window, and, cautiously peeping through a crack’s open- 
ing in the shutters, looked for the stone-thrower. I could see only the 
white. top of the nearer dunes, and a sky of cloudless blue, the white 
and blue as perfect as ever painter dreamed. Although I could not see 
my visitor, it was evident that the opening shutter was visible, for a 
larger stone struck the shutter and fell on to the balcony. Curiously 
enough, it was wrapped in a handkerchief, and one which I instantly 
saw was not man’s property. With this lure, I opened the shutters 
wide and stepped on to the balcony. Now below me I saw Barbara, 
dressed for riding, the color in her cheeks high from so much cannon- 
ading. 

“Good morning,” she called to me. “I rode down to the Ship, 
but found that you had all flown, so I left my horse in the woods and 
came here. I thought you must have gone for the season, by the 
looks of the house. May I come in?” 

“You may,” I cried, my heart bounding with new delight at the 
sweetness of her voice. “I remember a day when you would n’t enter.” 

“You forget, Mr. Selden, that that was when there was peace in 
the land. Many things happen in a siege.” 

“Many delightful things. One minute and I’ll be down at the 
door.” 

I hurried down-stairs, but before I could open the front door I 
heard Barbara’s voice crying, “ Wait, wait!” 

Rodney jumped from his couch and joined me. He as well as I 
had slept in his clothes. “ What is it, Felix?” he asked. 

“Miss Graham is outside and wants to come in, but she’s just 
called to me to wait. Ill open the little side window first.” 

I slid the window-bolt and looked out. Two men, the disagreeable 
chap of our first meeting and another surly-faced individual, stood 
some twenty feet back of Barbara. I placed my revolver on the window 
ledge. 

“Now, then, what do you’men want?” I demanded. 

“We don’t want the lady to go in,” the disagreeable-looking one 
replied. 

“Does the lady want to?” I asked. 
“She does,” said Barbara, in a most determined tone of voice. 
“Then she shall. Slide back the bolts, Rodney,” I whispered. 
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“ Now if any one chooses to interfere with her entering my house, he 
can reflect that he’s looking into a straight steel barrel.” 

The door opened, and Barbara, her head high, walked in. I shut 
the small window and put the revolver in my pocket. “They ’re a 
pretty mad-looking pair out there,” I said. “Welcome to the log- 
house! ” 

But Barbara was not regarding me. 

“ Why, Rodney,” she exclaimed, “ what has happened to your arm? 
They did n’t shoot you, did they?” She had caught sight of Rodney’s 
arm in the sling. . 

“Tt’s nothing, Barbara,” he said, beaming; “only a scratch. I 
might have been potted by that badly shooting snipe.” 

She looked at him, her face all admiration. “It’s like you to 
speak lightly, but you ’ve been in danger, and partly on my account, 
for you’d never have laid eyes on Monsieur Duponceau if it had n’t 
been for me.” 

I would have drifted out of the room if I could, but I was caught 
between them and the door. 

Rodney smiled; I could imagine how pleased he must be feeling. 

“ We ’ve had several scraps on the Ship,” he explained, “and when 
our food gave out we came up here.” 

“You poor dears!” she exclaimed, and this time I was included 
in her words. “I’ve been thinking of you every minute of the last 
two days, and wanting to come over to join you. Well, I ’ve stolen away 
at last, for a morning ride, and now I’m going to stay here with you.” 

“Stay here with us!” we both exclaimed in amazement. 

“Until after breakfast. I’m going to set your table, and pour 
' your coffee, and fix your rooms, and show you in general what a woman 
can do in a house.” 

We both had had visions of that already, I fancy. I caught Rod- 
ney’s eye; he smiled, and the color rose to his face. 

“Where ’s Charles?” Barbara demanded. I led her into the 
kitchen, where Charles was busied, and Rodney and I sat on the dresser 
and watched while Barbara rolled up her sleeves, pinned a napkin over 
her dress as an apron, and proceeded to direct Charles as to the cooking 
things. Either one of us would have been supremely happy if the other 
had not been there. 

When the table was set, and the breakfast on its way from the 
kitchen to the dining-room, Duponceau appeared, for the first time 
free of the cloak he had worn on the Ship, but still all in black, save 
for his gold chains, and still enveloped in that peculiar air of mystery 
which instinctively set him apart from all ordinary beings. Barbara 
curtsied to him, and he raised her hand to his lips and kissed it with 
the grace of the old-time school. 
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“We are not quite forgotten by the outside world,” he said, with 
almost a tinge of royalty in his voice, “ very far indeed from forgotten, 
when so charming an emissary joins us.” 

Barbara looked pleased; I could see that Duponceau was still her 
paragon of romance. 

“ Will you take the head of the table, monsieur?” she asked. He 
carefully seated her behind the coffee-urn, took his own place, and 
Rodney and I sat at the sides. It was the first state breakfast my 
cottage had ever known. 

Barbara contrived that we should all forget that we were cooped up 
in a log-house. She smiled at Rodney and at me impartially, and 
listened attentively to everything Duponceau said. Even Charles felt 
her influence. I could see him linger in the doorway on the alert to 
serve her. 

Breakfast came to an end, and Barbara insisted on bandaging Rod- 
ney’s arm. I think he was sorry that she should know how slight the 
wound really was, for he demurred, though with a look of great satis- 
faction; but he finally consented to roll up his sleeve. I drew Dupon- 
ceau away to my den, and the two were left alone for a long half-hour. 
Monsieur Pierre and I discussed matters of defense. 

When we returned to the living-room Barbara’s face was flushed, 
and Rodney’s cheeks were red. His arm was wound with a new bandage 
and a little gold pin fastened it. 

“Will you take me over the house?” asked Barbara, jumping up; 
and now it was my turn to gloat, for she insisted on poking into every 
nook and cranny, on learning how two men left to their own devices 
lived, and on improving what she found. I, who had once been averse 
to feminine influence about a house, surrendered. She straightened 
the pictures, rearranged the ornaments and knick-knacks, and finally 
started in upon my desk. 

“Oh, please don’t touch that!” I exclaimed. 

She stopped and looked at me. “ Rodney let me fix his arm when 
he did n’t want to, and you——” 

“ Please do,” I said, motioning towards the papers, and she placed 
them in little piles, quite regardless of what they were about. 
~ “Now I’ve been horrid enough,” she said when she ’d finished. “I 
dare say men are better off living alone. Think how angry you’d 
be if a woman should do that every day.” 

“That depends on the woman. I could imagine——” 

“T always told you you were imaginative,” she broke in. “ The 
woman you could imagine would probably be a nymph.” 

“ Yes,” I agreed ; “ she is.” 
“ And nymphs are proverbially slippery creatures.” 
“Yes, so I’ve heard.” 
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“So she might slip away from you without a moment’s notice.” 
She sat down in my big desk-chair. 
“Poor Rodney,” she sighed. “It seems as if he were sacrificing 
a great deal. Think of his stocks and bonds.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. A moment later I added, “I have n’t written a 
line for ever so many days.” 

“ And it’s so important that a broker should keep in touch with his 
office,” she added. 

“ And that a writer should write.” 

“Then why did you give it up?” 

“ Duponceau,” I answered. Our eyes met, and we both laughed. 

There was a brief silence, and then she rose. “I have a feeling that 
the crisis is coming. Remember that I trust you to shield my pirate. 
I must go back to the club.” 

We went down-stairs, and Barbara made her adieux. 

“T’ll go with you to your horse,” said Rodney. 

“T should be delighted to go,” I put in at the same moment. 

“T am not so valuable a man as you,” Rodney explained, “in case 
they should cut us off.” 
Barbara looked from one to the other of us. “ Rodney——” she 


I bowed. “I yield.” He was the older friend, and, much as I 
feared him, I could but admit that he was entitled to the privilege. 

Islip smiled with pleasure. “Thank you,” he said. 

“ Rodney must not go,” she finished. 

It was my turn to start for the door. “ Nor must you,” she con- 
tinued to me. “I am much safer alone than with either of you.” 

The matter was settled; we could only hold the door open, and let 
her pass out. We watched her as she went down the beach. Once she 
turned and waved her riding-crop in farewell. It was cruel that we 
should be penned up within four walls when the world was crying 
aloud for joy of the day, and she was going out to it. 

We turned back ill at ease towards each other, and just then a bullet 
ploughed into the house to the right of us. We jumped in, slammed 
the door, and bolted it. 

There was a cry from Charles. 


“ They ’re coming up the balcony! ” 


XVIII. 


I was up the stairs like a flash, to find Duponceau, one of the old 
broadswords in his hand, holding the baleony. Men’s heads were to be 
seen just above the flooring of the porch, where the invaders had climbed 
by means of my trellises, but the owners of those heads seemed very 
little disposed to come farther. They had no reserves to cover their 
attack from the protection of the dunes, and Duponceau was proclaim- 
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ing that he would behead the first rascal that raised himself another 
inch. At the ring of determination in his voice, no wonder that no one 
came on. I had barely reached his side, however, when a man flung 
a handful of sand full in Duponceau’s face, temporarily blinding him, 
at the same moment that another leaped up the trellis and vaulted over 

>>the balcony rail. I met him face to face, and recognized the surly chap 
who had spied on me that first day from the woods. He had not gained 
his balance when I fell upon him, hoping to topple him back against 
the rail. Instead, his feet shot out from under him, and, clutching at 
me, he fell flat on the baleony. He lay there panting a second, his arms 
about my back, while I tried to get my hands upon his chest to push 
myself up. Suddenly his grip tightened, and, with a lurch, he rolled 
me over, so that now I lay underneath and pinned by his arms. Then 
he tried my game, and, hands on my chest, sought to drive the breath 
from my body. He was heavy, and I felt myself going, going, drawing 
each breath harder, seeing red more dully, when with a jerk the pressure 
lightened, and I looked up to see Charles, his brawny arms about the 
man’s shoulders, slowly but inexorably throwing him over on his side. 
His hands relaxed, there was a groan, and the man lay flat on his back, 
Charles securely kneeling on him while I struggled to my feet. 

Meantime Duponceau, his sight clear again, had held the balcony, 
and more, had driven the men down the supports by striking with his 
sword over the edge. 

“Throw him over,” he commanded us now, and quickly we had the 
hapless creature up on the railing and had dropped him into the sand 
below. He fell with a soft thud, and we turned to other matters. 

It was high time. Baffled at the balcony, the enemy were already 
trying to batter in the front door. At the first sounds below-stairs, 
Rodney had drawn my dinner-table and the heavy oak settle across 
the door, and fortified it with every heavy weight in-doors. Now the 
battering began, and Duponceau and Charles joined him while with an 
axe I found in my den I hacked away the trellises that climbed to the 
balcony. Verily the fight was hot when I would cut down my own 
property. 

Crash—crash! A heavy log struck the front door and ripped away 
a panel. The log was withdrawn, there was a shout, and again came 
the thudding crash, splintering the upper part of the door and carrying 
clear in to the settle. I was mad, mad through and through, at the 
thought of these desperadoes, and a glance at Charles’s face told me that 
he was the same. We built up the barricade, we tried to stay it against 
the next assault, but this time the upper part of the door burst inward, 
and we were almost face to face with the foe. Rodney and I crammed 
the dining-room table into place, and threw the chairs behind it. I 
cared little now if all the furniture were beaten into splinters. 
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“Now!” cried Duponceau. There was a boom, a crash, and the 
battering-ram shot half way into the house. As it cleaved away the 
door, Duponceau leaped high on to the wreck of the table and laid 
about him with his sword. I saw one man fall sideways, and the rest, 
startled into fear by this man with eyes ablaze, stand, hesitate, and 
fall back. 

“Come on!” he cried. “There is room for two abreast!” But 
no one came on; the passage through that open doorway looked 
dubious. 

A hurried conference, a quick dispersal, and then the enemy was 
back, armed with clubs cut from the woods. Now they came on with 
a rush, and the battle joined. Pistols were discarded; it was to be a 
fight of our old rusty swords, and sticks found by Charles, and the staffs 
of the pines. Two men leaped into the breach and fell on Duponceau, 
another slipped in and fell to Rodney’s care, while Charles and I gripped 
our weapons and waited. Duponceau thrust at one of his assailants 
and with a jerk threw the other across the broken table almost at my 
feet. A blow aimed at my head fell on Charles’s staff, and he had the 
man reeling in a corner with a sudden thrust of his arm. Another 
man followed, and he and I laid about each other, blow falling on 
sword, and sword on pine-wood. We had the advantage in that we stood 
on the chairs, the table, and what was left of the door, and the enemy 
had to spring against our entrenched position. Face to face with us, 
toppling over the broken furniture, their ardor passed, and gradually 
we drove them back, pressing them out of the doorway harder than they 
had pressed in. The man opposite me aimed a savage blow, I dodged, 
and, grappling with him, threw him with all my strength across the 
table. From there Duponceau rolled him out against his comrades. 
All this time Monsieur Pierre had fought like a demon, but now one 
man fell against his legs, while another struck him a glancing blow 
across the shoulders, and before he could gain his footing he fell from 
the table back into the room, striking against the settle. He lay there 
still. Rodney was in his place, and I jumped beside him. 

“Now!” I cried, and a moment later we had what was left of the 
enemy safely at bay. 

The attacking party gathered together, and, with many ill looks 
at us, finally withdrew. Charles pulled the man he had in the corner 
up before us, and asked what should be done with him. I pointed out 
to where the others were turning up the beach. 

“Tt seems almost too good for him,” said Charles. 

“Yes,” said I; “it does.” I had to hold myself tight in check 
now as I looked at my broken door and devastated room. “ Get out,” 
I cried, “ before I begin to talk to you, and tell the rest of your gang 
that the next time they batter in a man’s house I hope they get their 
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just deserts. A nice band of ruffians they make! The next time you 
look in this door there ’ll be murder done. Get out!” 

The man got out, helped over the barricade by a none-too-gentle 
lift from Charles. 

I turned to Duponceau; he was just sitting up, rubbing his 
shoulders. He struggled up to his feet and looked about him. 

“I’m afraid, Selden, you’ll never forgive yourself for sheltering 
me. I didn’t think it would really come to this.” 

“T did,” I answered. “I knew it, and I knew we’d beat them off. 
But if they ever come again, it “ll be the end of one or the other of us.” 

“Td better surrender,” he said. 

I gave a short laugh. “I’d put you in chains first. This is my 
house, and I have what guests I choose, and all the powers of Europe 
shan’t prevent me! Do these people think we’re living in the Middle 
Ages ? ”» 

“T’m inclined to think we are,” said Rodney, from his seat on the 
overturned settle. “But I’ve always had a liking for those days, so 
I don’t object.” 

Then we went to work to build up the front of the house as best we 


could. 


XIX. 


By the time we had finished our repairs the morning was still not 
far advanced towards noon. I had lighted a pipe and was smoking in 


the full joy of rest after battle, when Rodney came up to me with a 
puckered line between his eyebrows. 

“T’m afraid,” he remarked, “we’re going to be let down for the 
rest of the day.” 

“Good Lord, man!” I ejaculated, “ you would n’t be going through 
that sort of racket each hour in the twenty-four, would you?” 

He smiled at my answer. “ Not exactly, but just at present we’re 
playing the part of a lot of cooped up rats too realistically to suit your 
humble servant. I’Il be expecting them to set fire to the house next. 
Besides that, I should n’t be surprised if the club would start a search 
for me at any moment. Anything may have happened in my office, 
the market may have gone to pot, and my customers be ready to tar and 
feather me.” 

“Well,” I agreed, “that’s all true, and yet if you go it leaves 
Duponceau just so much more unprotected.” 

“T know,” he mused thoughtfully, rubbing his cheek with his hand. 
“T wish to the deuce I knew who the man was.” He looked at me 
sharply. “ Have n’t you an inkling, Felix?” 

I shook my head. “ All I know is that he came out of the sea in 
a storm, with his precious treasure-box, and that Fate has apparently 
appointed us to protect him from his enemies until he sees fit to return 
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into the sea again. On one subject he’s absolutely unapproachable: 


his antecedents.” 

“Then why,” pursued Rodney, “ did you ever take such an infernal 
liking to him?” 

I considered. “Why did you?” 

Our eyes met, and we both smiled, chuckled, and then laughed. 

“There’s an old French adage,” said Rodney—“‘cherchez la 
femme.’” He took a turn or two up and down the room. Then “See 
here, Felix,” he said, “ there’s no denying the fact that we’re both of 
us in the same boat, figuratively speaking, even if no longer physically. 
You had a great drag from the start, because you were living such an 
unusual sort of life, and were probably a woman-hater, and certainly 
had no use for society. Those things take with a girl brought up in 
New York.” 

I smoked stolidly. “ You won the first wound, and that takes with 
a woman anywhere.” 

He looked at his bandaged arm and smiled reminiscently. He 
was probably thinking of that half-hour when she had dressed it. 

“ But the main point is,” he resumed, “ that we both knew that the 
particular girl in question loved romance better than anything else in 
the world.” 

“ And that Duponceau was romance personified,” I added, “ which 
fully explains our actions.” 

Rodney puffed at his cigarette in silence. 

“ Yet I’ve grown very fond of the man,” he said presently. “He’s 
brave, and he’s a gentleman.” 

“T’m fond of him, too. I would n’t give him up now for the world. 
I intend to stay right here until something happens.” 

Rodney finished his cigarette and threw it away. “If you don’t 
mind,” he said, “Ill steal over to your farmer’s and ride your horse 
to the club. I’ve a feeling that something may be doing in the outer 
world, and that I ought to get next to a ticker. Ill not be long, and 

*I don’t think they ’ll come back before afternoon.” 

“ Go, by all means. The man will give you the horse and show you 
an inland road, so you ’ll not fall in with these people. We can get 
on all right until nightfall.” ' 

Rodney started to leave, then turned again. 

“T was sore,” he said, “ that first afternoon when I found you and 
Barbara having tea here. Ill admit that I’d followed her from New 
York, expecting to have a clear field; but—well, one can’t always get 
what one wants, and there’s luck in this sort of a fight, just as there 
is in the Street; but it is a good fight, and that’s more than I can 
say for some of the affairs one sees in town. I’m not sore any longer.” 

He smiled, and somehow his genuineness brought me to my feet. 
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“It’s a square fight all round,” I said. 

We went down-stairs together, and I pointed out the way to the 
farm-house. Then I returned to my den to finish my pipe, and to 
wonder if Rodney was going to the club for news or only to see Bar- 
bara. The brief glimpse of her that morning had certainly set us 
both athrill. 

The hours slid past without exertion on my part. Duponceau and 
I had lunch a little after twelve, and then I returned to the study and 
stretched myself on the leather couch, with a book before my eyes. 
The summer sun, warm and sensation-dulling, came in through the win- 
dow, and the salt breeze was as heavy on the eyes as poppies. The 
world drowsed, the beach and my house were too warm and still and 
lethargic for action, and my eyelids closed despite by best intentions. I 
slept long, deep, and like a tired child, without dreams. 

There was a man’s step on the stairs. I sat up and rubbed my 
eyes; I stretched forth my arms and put my feet to the floor. Rodney 
entered and flopped into the leather arm-chair, an ironic smile on hia 
lips, his eyes bright with the news that he brought. 

“ Well,” he said, “I know: Duponceau’s Etienne! ” 

Etienne! 

“Yes, Etienne, the French Colossus, the man who made fortunes 
in months and lost them in hours, who planned to make the peor of 
France rich and made them poorer than before, the man who’s played 
hob with the markets of Europe for the last six months.” . 

I could say nothing; I was aghast. 

“The most precious scoundrel of the age,” said Rodney, “ but also 
potentially the greatest benefactor. It was a toss which way his coin 
would fall, and it fell wrong.” 

“Well,” I said, “I certainly never should have thought it! ” 

“Nor I,” assented Islip; “never, never, never.” 

“How do you know?” I demanded. 

“Tt’s public property. It’s all in the papers,” he added, pulling 
a newspaper from his pocket and flinging it over to me. “ He escaped 
from France on a merchant vessel, and landed on the New England 
coast, carrying with him papers and securities of the greatest value. A 
score of men have been trying to bag him and the papers without 
unnecessary noise.” 

“ And we have been harboring him!” I added. 

“We certainly have, and doing our best to help him evade his 
enemies and make off with the remnant of his spoils.” 

“TI can’t help it,” I said; “I like him, and I don’t believe he’s 
as bad as people make out. He’s certainly a born leader.” 

“So was Napoleon,” answered Rodney, “and it wasn’t until he 


failed that people saw the other side of his genius. I fancy Dupon- 
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ceau’s a genius—he might, perhaps, have been an empire-builder— 
but his ideas went farther than his means, and so when his bubble 
bursts the world calls him a villain.” 

“Tf his intentions were good, where does the crime lie? ” 

Rodney thought. “The poor French workingmen, the widows and 
orphans, who had saved and slaved, gave him everything they had, 
because he knew how to make money multiply as no one else did. He 
drew them pictures of the great factories and stores and hotels he would 
build for them with their money, and told them how by adding their 
infinite mites together they might produce something gigantic. How 
about them left without a sou?” 

“Tt was their own look-out,” I tried to argue. 

“Well,” said Rodney, “the right and wrong of this sort of thing 
lie deep, but it may be that a man has no right to use his own imagina- 
tion to see for other people; that he can build air-castles only for 
himself.” 

“Perhaps,” I agreed; “but, as you say, if he had succeeded, he 
would have been a hero.” 

“That ’s all the difference. However, he didn’t, and so he’s an 
outcast.” Rodney laughed. “ And to think that I’ve been doing my 
best to defend the worst scapegrace the market has known in years.” 

I sat back on my couch and clasped my hands about my knees. 

“What must we do now?” I asked at length. 

“ Give him up; deliver his precious self and his treasure chest to the 
blood-hounds.” 

I shook my head. “No, I can’t do that. We’ve been too close 
together. They may take him, but I can’t have a hand in it.” 

Rodney sat staring out the window. “Well,” said he, “I don’t 
believe I can either, though as a broker I see my duty plain enough. 
I can’t do it, I simply cannot do it.” 

We sat silent for some time, each intent on his own thoughts. 

“ Ought we to tell him that we know?” Rodney said finally. 

“TI was wondering. Perhaps we should, but I don’t believe we can. 
When you face him and look into those clear black eyes and hear that 
voice I doubt if there ’Il be anything to do but keep your mouth shut.” 

“Yet we must do something,” objected Rodney, “for I must be 
off for New York in two hours from now, to try and straighten out my 
losses.” 

“Suppose we go down and look at him,” I suggested. “ Possibly 
we can think of something then.” 

We went down-stairs and looked in the dining-room, the hallway, 
and the kitchen. In the kitchen we found Charles drowsing. We could 
find no trace of Duponceau. I waked Charles and questioned him. 

“When did you last see Monsieur Duponceau? ” 
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Charles rose and pulled a paper from his pocket. 

“Only a couple of minutes ago, Mr. Felix,” he said, “he gave me 
this note for you and told me not to disturb you, but to give it to you 
when you asked for him.” 

I opened the paper and read it to Rodney. 


My ship has come at last. I am going on board. I can get there 
alone; no one could help me. If you knew all, perchance you would 
not wish to help me. I have done sufficient harm without taking you 
and the others farther. Ask mademoiselle to pray for me. Good-by. 


I looked up at Rodney in blank amazement; and as we stood so, 
a shot came from the beach. We turned and made for the stairs. 


XX 


From the balcony we sighted a schooner lying between the beach and 
the Shifting Shoal. A long-boat was in the water, and men were 
hurriedly manning it. Below us on the beach stood Duponceau, a 
pistol in either hand, fronting a half-dozen of his enemies, who were 
between him and the cottage. I would have leaped to his help, but a 
glance told me that the matter was too far gone for that. 

Duponceau fired quickly, steadily, then wheeled and ran for the 
dunes. Bullets chased him, ploughed into the sand behind him, 
whizzed past him, but by some miracle failed to hit him. He reached 
the nearest sand-wall, and was hidden from us. A moment later and 
we saw him appear, his pistols reloaded, and watched him stand again 
at bay and shoot. Then again he fled for the next dune up the beach, 
and the pursuers, temporarily stayed, were after him again. 

It was to be a running fight, stand and deliver, then hide, until the 
long-boat should ground upon the beach and the fugitive spring into it. 
I looked to the boat and prayed that it might come quickly, but the 
distance was long, and the sea ruffled and choppy. 

Again Duponceau appeared, and again the enemy were held at bay, 
and dropped and ducked and dodged as his bullets flew among them. 

A moment’s stand, and he was hidden in the next dune, loading, 
making ready for another dash. It was breathless, speechless work. 
Rodney and I gripped our glasses, shut our teeth, watched and hoped and 
prayed. Again the enemy were on, after him, gaining fast, and again 
he shot out from the dunes, and, a lone figure, fronted and scattered 
them with his fire. A man went down with a bullet in his leg, and 
Duponceau had gained another breastwork. 

Now the boat from the schooner was coming closer in. I caught 
an agonized glance from Duponceau in its direction, then his eyes 
returned to his foes, and he was shooting, ducking, and squirming into 
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the sand-wall. It was a pitiful chase, like that of a hare by hounds, 
but it was also heroic, for the man made a noble quarry, and the hounds 
were more than fearful of his fire. 

“He’s down!” cried Rodney. True, Duponceau had fallen, but 
on the second he was up and on again, and now he had found the last 
dune, and he must stand there or dash across the unprotected beach. 

“Come on!” We fled down the stairs, through the open door, 
and hard up the shore. Now we could see another element of danger. 
Some of the enemy had stolen through the pines, and were firing at 
Duponceau down the length of his dune. 

“Look!” I muttered. We stopped, breathless, panting, wide- 
eyed. Duponceau burst out from the dune, whirled about, fired back 
at the hidden foe, wheeled and shot at the men who were following 
him up the beach, and, turning, headed straight for the Ship. 

“Run!” I murmured, and Rodney echoed me: “ Run, Duponceau, 
run, and may Heaven help!” 

I have seen men run, but never as Duponceau ran that day. He 
seemed to skim, almost to fly, across that open space, and behind him 
came his enemies, no longer firing, no longer cursing, matching their 
speed against his frantic flight. 

The Frenchman neared the rocks, was on them, was up and clamber- 
ing over the Ship’s side. Then came a sharp report, and I could see 
Duponceau quiver and hang useless—worse than useless, for he was 
only half over the vessel’s rail. 

“Good Lord!” I breathed. “He’s done!” 

But as he hung there Barbara suddenly appeared beside him and 
pulled him inboard, supported him across the deck, and got him as far 
as the cabin door before he collapsed on the boards. 

Barbara disappeared, and then reappeared with something in her 
arms. 

“The chest!” I muttered. “ He could n’t forego that!” 

I saw Barbara lift and steady Duponceau on his feet, saw him clutch 
the box with one hand, while he held a revolver in the other. He 
staggered acroas the deck. 

“Come oni!” I breathed, and we were off for the Ship. 

The long-boat was half way in when a new shout threatened to sound 
Duponceau’s death-knell. Men came out on the cliff and stood high 
above him, ready to fire down upon him. There was a ring about him 
now—enemies on the rocks, on the cliff, and men already scrambling 
through the water to lay their hands on him. 

“Look!” cried Rodney. I saw Barbara whisper in Duponceau’s 
ear, saw him straighten up to his full height and fire at the men above 
him. One bullet ripped into the cliff, another shattered an arm. 

We stood now on the rocks, a stone’s throw off. Duponceau looked 
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seaward and gave a cry. With terrible effort, he leaped to the farther 
rail, raised himself to plunge—the box still in his arms—into the sea, 
and sink or swim to help. He balanced, crouched, and then—a clear 
report and he fell, a leg broken, down into the waves. His stand was 
over, the fight done; his enemies had taken him. 

A couple of men lifted him from the water and carried him to 
shore; another man followed with the chest. Rodney and I drew near 
and looked at him; he was conscious, and only his set teeth showed the 
agony he suffered. 

“It’s over,” he said. “The boat was late.” Then his eyes lighted 
on me, and he tried to smile. “Good-by,” he muttered. “Take my 
good-by to her.” 

Carefully the men lifted him and carried him into the pines. 

“ He will live,” said Rodney briefly, and I nodded. It was not for 
Duponceau to surrender easily, though I wondered if now he would not 
prefer it so. 


XXI 


Tue long-boat returned to the schooner, and in a quarter-hour the 
latter had vanished as silently as she had come. Rodney and I went 
on board the Ship, and found Barbara sitting against the broken mast, 
her eyes deep with unshed tears of pity. We sat there and talked of 
Duponceau’s flight and capture. “If it hadn’t been for the chest, 
he would have escaped,” said Barbara. “ His face lighted when he had 


it in his arms again.” 

It was some little time after this when Rodney stood up. 

“T’m going to the club. I have to pack and catch the next train 
to New York. May I take you home, Barbara?” 

The girl’s eyes looked over at the beach regretfully, then roamed 
over the Ship, standing there all desolate, lapsing again into that silence 
from which it had just been awakened. I saw a certain wistfulness 
steal into her eyes. 

“No, Rodney; I don’t think I’ll go home just yet. I’m not in 
the humor to meet aunt and the people at the club. I’d like to sit 
here and think a while.” 

“Well,” said: Rodney, “good-by.” He shook hands with her. 
m -by, Felix. If you ever find this place too lonely for you, come 
and see me in New York. Things do happen there sometimes, though 
not such things as here in Alastair.” 

We shook hands, and I thought I caught a glimpse of some passing 
regret beneath the smile on the surface of his eyes. 

As I had watched Duponceau, I watched Rodney disappear into the 
pines. The cheerful man in tweeds, like the mysterious man of the 
sea, had said farewell to the beach, but each had left a trace of himself 
there which I should never forget. 
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I turned back to Barbara. 

“Tt ’s all over,” she said. “They ’ve all come and gone, and it might 
have been a dream.” 

“ Here ’s the Ship,” I answered, “ riding at anchor, just as she did 
before.” 

“That makes it seem more like a dream,” she said: “that after 
all that has happened, the Ship is just the same as on the first day I 
found her, and the beach ”—she turned to face it—“ is just as sunny 
and as desolate.” 

“ Yet the pirate came,” I answered, “a real pirate, a lineal descen- 
dant of Captain Kidd, and he brought treasure and hid it and dug it 
up again, and fought like the thorough-going gentleman adventurer 
he was. Monsieur Pierre Duponceau was no ordinary man.” 

“Tell me what you know about him,” she commanded, and settled 
down, leaning against the mast. 

“ He was an uncommon man,” I began, “ but whether an uncommon 
man becomes a hero or a scapegrace depends upon the luck of time. 
Duponceau had ideas that were far above the heads of most men, ideas 
that some one at a later day might use to great ends, or which he him- 
self might have used so had he been given time. He planned, gathered 
his cargoes, launched his ships in search of the Golden Fleece, and was 
on his way to winning it when a quartering gale drove his craft upon the 
rocks. Had the wind veered by a needle-point, he might have won. 
He was planning to make the poor of France well-to-do; instead he 
made them much poorer than they were; and yet those same plans 
pushed on may succeed when it’s too late for the poor investors or for 
him. That’s about the way it stands.” 

Barbara was silent, her eyes watching the distant glitter of the sea. 

“There ’s so much luck in things, is n’t there?” she said finally. 
“TI like him, any way; I like him for what he tried to do.” Then, 
after a pause: “ You were always sure something would happen here, 
were n’t you? SowasI. Something had to happen. Do you suppose 
he came of his own free will, or because we had wished so hard for an 
adventure? ” 

“ Wishing hard can accomplish almost anything, I’ve been told.” 

“What are you going to do now that everything is over?” she 
asked presently. 

I shook my head disconsolately. 

“Heaven knows! I have barely yet faced the possibility of no 
more teas on the beach, no more sunsets from the cliff, no more adven- 
tures on the Ship. It’s not a very pleasant prospect, is it?” 

“ But the beach and the cliff and the Ship will still be here,” she 
answered. 

I followed her gaze seaward. 
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“A week ago I discovered a curious thing. For years I had lived 
here and found all the beauty I wanted in watching the changing colors 
of the waves, and the golden glow through the woods, and the dawn 
pinks of the sand, and yet all of a sudden I found they had absolutely 
vanished, that I could n’t possibly find them any more.” 

I waited, and finally I caught her low-whispered, “ Why?” 

“Something had happened. I could n’t see them alone; I could 
see them only when some one else was there to see them, too.” 

She gave a little sigh. “I know; I can understand just what 
you mean.” 

“The pines show no more armies, and the Ship gives up no more 
adventures, unless there is some one else here to see and live them 
with me.” 

“ And,” she said slowly, thoughtfully, “if there were some one else, 
would all these wonders still come? ” 

“Surely, for we would be living them all the time we were together.” 

“Poet!” she said. “ Dreamer!” 

I waited, fearful and hopeful in one. 

“And yet I dream, too,” she said at last; “and I think that you 
have shown me more wonderful things than any one else could.” 

“Then do you still think,” I asked, “that some other man will 
come who can show you more?” 

She would not answer my question. “The man we imagined came 


out of the sea and is gone. I feel as if I’d lived years in a fortnight. 
Dear old Ship, how I hate to leave her! ” 

“Why must you? Why not sail on and on in her forever? Why 
not set sail in her for the Fortunate Isles? Barbara, will you?” 

She turned and looked into my eyes, and I read her answer. 

So, with Barbara sitting against the mast, our Ship set sail. 


THE WOOF OF LIFE 


BY FRANCIS MARQUETTE 


N the moth-hour’s silver gloom, 
The Weaver at His loom 
The quiet pattern of my life would trace. 
The grayness of the moth 
He wove into the cloth, 
And wrought thereon the red rose of your face. 


A SERIES OF FOUR CONSTRUCTIVE, 
CRITICAL ARTICLES ON AMERICAN 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FoR Borys 


EDUCATING OUR BOYS* 


BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


THIRD PAPER—ATHLETICS AND SENTIMENT 
|" the preceding papers we have shown that it is more expensive 


to send a boy to a private secondary school than to college, and 
that he has to work much harder—though there are some 
compensations. 

We have also shown that the boy at private school has privileges 
and opportunities which he cannot get at the public high school, 
though to take advantage of them adds to the strenuous life. 

We now consider some aspects of the private school which are other 
than academic. 

The dominant note sounded by all heads of private schools is 
character building. This is proper, since they have in charge the youth 
at the most impressionable age and at a time when parents often will 
not or cannot exercise a proper care. There is necessarily some differ- 
ence in this respect between the private city school, where the boys 
live at home, and the boarding-school, where the students live on the 
premises. There is also some difference between the older and larger 
academies and the smaller schools, where more of a family life is 
possible. Nevertheless, the aim of all these schools is the same— 
to pay great attention to the individual student, to give him oppor- 


* What is termed primary education includes all to the close of the gram- 
mar grades. Secondary education is such as is supplied in high schools and 
boarding-schools and academies preparatory for college. Higher, or superior, 
education includes college or university academic courses as well as much of 
the professional training. 
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tunities of refinement and culture not possible in the public schools, 
and to discipline his mind while instilling in it principles of right 


The privately conducted school tends more to individualism than 
is possible in the public high schools. In the latter the curriculum 
is established for the average boy, or a trifle below that. The teachers 
have almost a purely pedagogical function. Necessarily, the brighter 
boys have the best of the situation, and he who cannot keep up the pace 
leaves school or drops into a lower class. The public school teacher 
cannot have and is not expected to have that intimacy with his students 
which is wholly desirable from the parents’ point of view. His func- 
tion is simply academic instruction, and while he often does give 
special attention to individuals, usually the brighter or the more 
studious, it is quite out the line of his prescribed duties and may be 
termed an act of grace. It is well known that many boys at such 
schools—particularly the more deficient pupils—are frequently tutored 
by the teachers for a regular fee. This may be entirely proper, but 
it shows a defect in the system. In the private school, however, it 
is the dull boys that get the most assistance and that individual atten- 
tion which they so sorely need. 


Between the ages of fifteen and twenty, as has already been pointed 
out, the boy needs the closest attention. While budding into a man 
he becomes abnormal in mind and body. Egotism becomes his domi- 
nating characteristic. He resents advice, and chafes under parental 
discipline. He is like a caged tiger, ever seeking to burst his bonds. 
He has no perspective of life, none of its bitter and wholesome educa- 
tional experiences, and cannot believe them essential. It is a time 
when the wisest parents—in spite of their own experiences, which 
they generally seem to have forgotten—are perplexed. Noting that 
the boy is often more susceptible to outside influences than to those 
of the home, he is sent away to school, if such a thing is possible. 
Sometimes this act of the parent is the result of mere laziness or 
a confession of weakness to cope with a difficult situation. The father, 
engrossed in business, is apt to be tyrannical in the discipline of his 
son, or else to let him go his own way unmolested. The mother, whose 
affections are so curiously set on sons, is apt to interfere with the 
father’s ideas. It may be that both have the same love for and the 
same pride in their son, the same desire to develop him into a good 
man, but they are apt to take radically different and independent 
measures. It is no uncommon event for a mother secretly to side 
with the son against the father, simply because she thinks she under- 
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stands the boy better. And often that is exactly the case. Her sym- 
pathies are broader and her resentment over foolish conduct much 
less. This psychological problem of adolescence is the most impor- 
tant in the history of any family. It is a subject to which Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall has devoted two large volumes which form one of the 
most valuable scientific works in recent years. 

But the boy is often sent to school simply because, all other reme- 
dies having been exhausted with poor results, a career beyond the 
hearthstone seems on all grounds to be the last resort. This is apt 
to be the very best policy, no matter what the social or financial status 
of the parents. It is good for all concerned. The boy gets a new 
chance, and the parents, experiencing a powerful sense of relief from 
the necessity of constant discipline, have time to expend their affec- 
tions on the absent son without restraint. 

A boy will generally take discipline more patiently from strangers 
than from his parents, since an assumption of inherited rights leads 
him to assume that he is master of the home, or at least free from its 
fretting discipline. He does not see the reasons for restrictions 
imposed upon him, and jumps to the conclusion that they are unjust 
and not based on real love for him. On the contrary, he more readily 
accepts discipline at school as just or merited, no matter how disagree- 
able it may be to him. 


In recent years the great outlet for the superabundant energies 
of the boy is thought to be athletic sports. Doubtless this is correct. 
Much harm is saved boy as well as man by frequent physical exhaus- 
tion. It is an end as well as a means. Almost without exception, the 
sixty schools which we have under consideration place much stress 
upon athletics. While it is obvious that accurate data on this subject 
cannot be compiled, it seems a fair statement (if a comparison can 
be made between irrelevant things) that the average private school 
is much better equipped for athletics to-day than it was for academic 
purposes thirty years ago. One need only look through the various 
catalogues with their many illustrations to see that this feature bulks 
large in the minds of the principals. Doubtless much of the expendi- 
ture in this direction is due to competition. Boys love sports and so 
do most fathers, for various reasons; so that in selecting a school, 
other things being equal, that one better equipped in athletics is 
likely to be chosen. All of these schools are equipped with gym- 
nasiums, ball fields, running tracks, and tennis courts. Many have 
swimming pools, and all have a tolerable equipment. 

In this respect we are rightly going back two thousand years. The 
Greeks and the Romans thoroughly believed in athletic development, 
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not only for physical but for psychological improvement. The Spar- 
tans, indeed, exaggerated the importance of athletics, seeking to train 
fine human animals for warriors rather than build up all-around men. 
So also in our purely scholastic methods we are somewhat nearer the 
ancient standards than we were fifty years ago, since now more atten- 
tion is paid to the individual. 

But the feature which is becoming dominant in our schools is 
competitive sport with other institutions. .Take up a list of the boys’ 
books which are printed in such large numbers every year, and you 
will find that nine-tenths of them deal with scholastic sports, and 
competitive sports at that. These are the books which boys read with 
most avidity even before the age of puberty. Certain authors have 
become famous and rich because of a knack of telling a story of 
school-boys in which sport is almost the sole theme. They string out 
the narrative in great detail, which is exactly what the boys want, and 
it suits the author because it permits him to extend the series 
indefinitely. 

$ 


A certain amount of competitive sport between individuals or 
between classes or between rival schools is, doubtless, excellent. While 
it is much abused, as is every good thing, still it is based on funda- 
mentally good considerations. It teaches the boy self-control, obedi- 
ence, and leadership, the very qualities which he needs in after life, 
no matter what his occupation. It is also shows that one must stand 
or fall by himself. No matter how rich or how popular a boy may 
be, he cannot hold his own unless he can “ deliver the goods,” to use 
the current, vernacular. It arouses a spirit of emulation. It leads 
a boy to eschew cigarettes and sweetmeats and to adopt a wholesome diet 
and regimen in the hope of getting on the team or aiding it to victory, 
with proportionate honors for himself. Moreover, in properly con- 
ducted schools, the prizes in athletics are only possible to those who 
maintain at least a fair proficiency in their studies. 

So far, so good. 

The unpleasant features of athletic exercises as developed in actual 
experience are of importance. Competitive sport requires the expen- 
diture of an immense amount of energy and concentration of mind 
to an abnormal degree, and often results in prolonged physical exhaus- 
tion and sometimes more or less permanent damage. The survival 
of the fittest is the inexorable law of sports; but as the prizes to be 
won are so highly esteemed, every boy of spirit will put forth all his 
energies to excel. Sport is a pleasure, study a necessary and often 
disagreeable duty. All of us work hardest at the things which interest 
us most, and the boy is not to be blamed if he thinks more of athletics 
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than study, especially as in the former he gets the immediate reward 
of his efforts, while he must wait long to see the benefit of his 
academic exercises. It is the tendency of competitive sports as at 
present conducted to enlarge their value in the boy’s mind, so that he 
devotes most of his energy to them. 

This is not a feature of secondary school life only; it continues 
through his college career. But in the latter it is only the selected 
few who may hope to participate in the “big games,” while at school 
there is some place in athletics for every one. 
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The undoubted fact is that, boy or man, we may not exhaust our- 
selves physically and still be prepared for prolonged mental labor, or 
vice versa. One must be supreme and the other should be largely 
subordinate. To establish the exact relationship between the two is, 
no doubt, difficult. It is here that wisdom on the part of principals 
and head-masters is required; and it is not strange that in many cases 
“ for the honor of the school ” boys are permitted to spend more time 
and energy in athletic sports than is good for them, seeing that the 
mental work cannot be relaxed. It is difficult and unpleasant to 
repress the enthusiasms of youth. It requires more than human 
intelligence to draw the line at all times properly. It is enough to 
say that while some of the schools are careful in this respect, others 
are less so. 

The situation would not be so bad if the school year extended over 
ten months. But as shown in former articles the actual average num- 
ber of days devoted to original study in private preparatory schools 
is only one hundred and fifty in each year, and in this time as much 
mental work must be accomplished as in others where the number of 
days is two hundred. It is because strenuous mental work and more 
strenuous physical work are compressed into so short a period of time 
that there are so many unpleasant and unfortunate results. It is a 
greater tax than the most strenuous man can bear. It is well known 
that youth is full of energy, that then recuperation is easiest and 
quickest. The best armies are composed of young men who best can 
stand the terrible strain. But it is unwise to overburden youth, and 
especially under the name of education. 

The situation is perhaps all the worse because of the long vaca- 
tions and frequent holidays. It may be argued that these furnish 
the desired relief from strenuous work and play. This is not wholly 
true. The resiliency of youth and its recuperative power do much 
to ward off danger, but that is hardly a satisfactory way of looking 
at things. Men do not spend half their time in arduous work and 
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the rest in recreation. They are more reasonable in disposing the 
burdens on their own shoulders, and after every season of unusual 
pressure they are glad to get immediate relief. If the boy were to 
spend his entire school days in study (which of course he should not) 
vacations would come as a physical and mental relief, and for this 
they were originally intended. Even if the school year were spent 
wholly in sports, a time of rest would be essential. Few baseball 
players could continue to play all winter even if the weather permitted. 
At the end of the season these men are “worn to a frazzle,” just as 
are football players at Thanksgiving time. After athletes have a 
“fine edge” on them, they are fit for a little sharp work and then go 
to pieces. 

Hence the distribution of vacation periods seems abnormal: Prac- 
tically it works harm. A boy who spreads work and play over ten 
months in the year comes out better equipped than he who does the 
same amount of work and play in eight or seven. 


Aside from athletics, there are other phases of private school life 
which are of importance. Personal attention has been mentioned. 
In a few of the very largest academies there are as many as forty boys 
in a section, but usually twenty-five is the limit, and these have three 
or more separate teachers. In most of the boarding-schools the aver- 
age class numbers no more than ten. The teacher is not so much a 
hearer of recitations as the “guide, counsellor, and friend” of the 
pupils, with whom he lives on terms of the greatest intimacy, and 
to whom he stands in loco parentis. In these days only men and 
women of high mental equipment and generally good character are 
hired to teach in private schools. Most of them are not only college 
graduates, but have taken courses in pedagogy. They are enabled 
to act as individual tutors to the boys, and if this were not the fact, 
the results would be far different—much less satisfactory. It is this 
factor which makes it possible for the boy to make such apparent and 
so much actual academic progress. He is helped over hard places all 
the way. In many instances this is of the highest value, but it has 
the inevitable tendency to keep the boy from leaning on his own 
resources. He does not struggle enough, does not sufficiently work 
out things within himself. He is rushed. Every hour is crowded, 
and so, instead of his getting the time to reason out things for him- 
self, his path is made as easy as possible for him. This tends to give 
him an immense amount of information, but not necessarily to impart 
discipline of mind so that he can understand and use the knowledge 
which he has acquired. 
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That much more good would be accomplished if the lessons were 
shorter and stretched out over a greater period of time must be evi- 
dent to any one who has seriously studied the subject. For one thing, 
it would make examinations of less importance. Many principals are 
opposed to rigid periodical examinations, preferring to give the boy 
a standing based on average recitations and the opinion of the teachers 
as to his proficiency; but the fact that so many boys are preparing 
for exacting college entrance examinations makes it incumbent on 
most schools to keep up the older plan during the whole of the course. 
Some colleges are becoming less stringent as to entrance examina- 
tions. They are willing to accept certificates of proficiency from 
established institutions as a basis for entrance, provided the boy keep 
up his class work during the first six months, but this plan is not 
general enough to affect the secondary schools as a whole. 
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Most of the private schools have good libraries, and in the cur- 
riculum much attention is paid to a study of literature, especially 
English literature, which until the present generation was so sadly 
neglected even in colleges. The boy who will may, if he have time, learn 
a great deal in school outside of what is required in the curriculum, 
because he has the stimulus which his teachers afford, but it is evident 
that most of his reading is in the winter—between the two athletic 
seasons. In the fall term not much is done in this direction, and the 
same may be said of the spring term, when baseball and track athletics 
are in vogue. Now that inter-academic hockey and basket-ball are 
coming into vogue—to say nothing of other diverting agencies— 
where the reading is to come in, who can say? 

Most of the masters are anxious to stimulate boys to read, and 
have their best opportunity in the winter term, but confessedly there 
is nothing more difficult in the whole realm of pedagogy than to teach 
literature properly. All sorts of experiments have been tried without 
producing satisfactory results. Boys in college to-day know infinitely 
more of the history of literature, of the names of great writers and 
of what they wrote, than do their fathers, but it is not so certain that 
they have as fine literary tastes. Taste is most difficult to impart, 
and upon taste depends one’s love of literature. School and college 
life are all too short to do more than give the boy an appetite, so that 
in the long life which lies before him he may read and digest the best 
in literature. Much of the well meant teaching of literature produces 
only a disgust for the author and his themes. 

But the boy at boarding-school is better off than the boy in public 
school, whose parents are not always fitted to guide him in this direc- 
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tion. What the former does get is an intimacy with some of the best 
men and women in the world, who live lives of self sacrifice and con- 
secration, who have high ideals, and who strive to instill them into 
their pupils. In this school family group there is a freedom that is 
not often found in the home circle, where other things interfere with 
parental watchfulness. The boy is stimulated and encouraged, and 
much good results. Many men of high standing will admit freely 
that their characters were formed less by home training, which was 
too close for them to get in perspective; less by information gleaned 
from text-books, which interested them but mildly, than by the train- 
ing and wise counsel of schoolmasters who endeavored to fill the lives 
of students with all the richness of their own mental and moral 
equipment. 

In all these schools a high standard of life is set up. Even in 
those largely patronized by the rich, wealth is not held up as the 
greatest thing in the world. There are wild boys at school, there are 
unruly and restless spirits, but they receive a counterbalance which 
they never forget. No man can estimate the value of example. It 
has been the testimony of thousands of men who at school seemed 
the most obdurate, the least responsive to discipline or advice, that 
they have carried from school fundamental principles which, after 
apparently lying dormant for some years, have been used to their 


great advantage. 


The human race is remarkably gregarious. We are beginning in 
these days to understand the great psychological power of human asso- 
ciation. It accounts for many phenomena which were formerly inex- 
plicable. The same fundamental principle applies to a radical mob 
in a great city and to a large religious gathering. Individuality 
seems to cease in a crowd, but the individuality of the whole is the 
sum of that of each person as represented in the individuality of 
the leader. It is leadership that counts for most in this world, and 
every parent is desirous of having his boy a leader of some sort in the 
right direction. Good leadership comes only from a sense of pro- 
portion of all the factors which go to make up civilization, from a 
perspective of society at large, and out of a quality of sympathy and 
self-control. It is because the individuality of a boy is best controlled 
and best developed, according to average experience, at private schools 
that makes the great merit of these institutions. It is this that 
outweighs many of the objections which have been and may yet be 
argued against some of them in various details. It is because this 
factor should be enlarged by the hearty codperation of parents that 
this series of articles has been written. It is not saying too much that 
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upon the secondary schools of this country the future of our citizen- 
ship depends more than upon colleges and universities, not only 
because the pupils are in the ratio of five to one, but because the 
training comes at the most formative period of life and makes or 
mars a boy’s character often beyond the power of later years to coun- 
teract either for good or evil. 

And it is because this period of mental and moral discipline is 
so broken in upon by vacations and frequent holidays that less is 
accomplished than is to be desired. Is there any valid reason why 
practically all of the time from the first of September to the latter 
part of June should not be devoted to the important work of character 
building and without prolonged interruptions? Would any man 
permit such conditions to prevail in his own business as are to be 
found in the schools to-day? Boys are not weaklings. The very fact 
that they accomplish so much mentally and physically in so short 
a time demontrate this; but how much more in point of quality might 
be secured in a greater length of the school year under less strenuous 
conditions ! 


Why should a boy have two weeks and more at Christmas or a 
week to ten days at Easter for vacation? Why should he stop work 
at the end of May and wait until the end of September before resum- 
ing? If he is fagged out, he should not be compelled to work so hard 
and should be given more time for the tasks assigned. During the 
long vacations there is constant oozing out of much of the benefits 
derived during the school period. That a boy is impressionable does 
not mean that he is sure to retain all he receives. How many days 
are consumed at the beginning of every school year in getting the 
boy’s mind back to the quitting point in June? 

In this busy, material age we are apt to look upon all things and 
to do all things from a purely commercial aspect of life. Our view 
of life is entirely too objective. It is not that we are fundamentally 
avaricious, or governed by material considerations, but we must recog- 
nize that in forty years our point of view of life has shifted very 
considerably. We want the luxuries of life not only for the mere 
gratification that comes with the using, but because they seem to us 
to make life richer and better in all respects. We pride ourselves as 
a nation on having developed from a rather dull plane of mediocrity 
to where we enjoy the best things of life in abundance. What were 
luxuries to the last generation are now necessities, and we do not 
confine our luxuries in any one direction: we want them all. It 
makes living very expensive, leads the well-to-do to ape the expendi- 
tures and customs of the rich. It leads those of small income to live 
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beyond their means. It is not that these things are necessarily not 
worth having, but a question of the price we pay for them. And it 
does not mean that we have become sordid and selfish, for there never 
was a time when there was more of helpfulness and generosity in the 
world. But it does mean that we have set a higher view than did our 
fathers upon the material things of life, and there is very little pros- 
pect of a decided change in the future. 

What one needs as an accompaniment of wealth, or luxury, or 
even the things which are not now considered such, is a full, rich 
nature overflowing with right sentiment and well grounded in prin- 
ciple. Sentiment counts for more in this world than do corporations. 
It rules the world, though not always wisely, since there is bad senti- 
ment as well as good. But we do need, especially during youth, when 
our lives are being so largely filled up objectively, so to develop the 
subjective part of our natures. We must all live with ourselves con- 
tinually, and what we need is to be on the best possible terms with 
ourselves. This is essential to contentment, and contentment is much 
more important than what is sometimes very loosely termed happiness. 
The oriental lives contentedly in the midst of want and squalor because 
his mind to him a kingdom is—entirely too much so, we may all agree; 
but it permits him to bear with equanimity things which to us are 
simply unthinkable. It is a question of ideals. 
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With all the many admitted and undoubted benefits which sec- 
ondary private schools confer, it may be said that the great lack is 
in sufficient training toward introspection and in the development 
of the sentimental side of life. We are apt to decry Mrs. Hemans or 
Peter Parley and have a contempt for the Mary J. Holmes school 
of fiction; but that sort of literature, with all its shortcomings, was 
fundamentally strong in that it appealed with simplicity to the better 
sentiments of our nature. We are apt to think ourselves exceedingly 
superior to all who have gone before us, and to decry the didactic 
school of teaching as practised by Dr. Weems and others. But we 
are not, most unfortunately, filling up the gap caused by the elimina- 
tion of these factors. We give children courses in Longfellow and 
Tennyson and Shakespeare in a way that is apt to make them hate 
these authors for the rest of their lives. We no longer have the good 
old-fashioned way of “speaking a piece” once a week, or “spelling 
down” twice a day. We are ashamed of elemental conditions when 
all the while they are of the first importance. 

The result is that to-day the boy is apt to be a very superior 
young person,—in fact, very much of a prig. He is in some respects 
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overeducated in that he is overinformed with unrelated facts. He 
has secured knowledge at a terrific expenditure of vitality, and over- 
estimates its value. He has had no time to digest it: too little training 
to do so. He is on familiar terms with Cesar and trigonometry, with 
football and pole-vaulting. These things bulk large in his mind. 
They give him his ideals, and what a boy’s ideals are, that he is. 

But unless coached at home, or by some exceptional teacher, the 
boy is no longer familiar with the good old stories and poems of the 
“readers” of an earlier day. This writer, with some experience in 
such matters, has often said that he believed, all things corisidered, 
there is in a given space no other such valuable body of good English 
literature for the youth to be found anywhere in the world as is con- 
tained in McGuffey’s “readers.” Alas, no one seems to read them 
now! We have a lot of supplementary reading, books which contain 
choice tidbits of literature, but some way or other they lack the warmth 
of sympathy and the note of simplicity which were in the older works. 
They are often nothing but literary pills. 

Perhaps in construction and in literary style the newer reading 
is vastly superior, but at seventeen style is of much less value to a 
boy than is sentiment of a proper kind. Boys should be trained to 
love genuine things for their own sake, and not be compelled to study 
them as a task. How to do this, it must be confessed, is difficult to 
tell in general terms, for what is best for any one boy in this respect 
as well as in others is not best for any other boy in the world. After 
all, education is an individual problem, and not a general one. 


Look over the books in your boy’s library. You will find that he 
enjoys most those which are devoted to sports, to adventure, or to 
lives of eminent men written to stir up ambitions. These books are 
well enough in their way; but they are not sufficient for any well 
educated boy. How many boys in these days read “A Christmas 
Carol” or the works of J. T. Trowbridge? Even Aldrich and Miss 
Alcott seem to have lost most of their charm. It is the complaint of 
mothers, and the comment of booksellers and publishers, that it is 
difficult to get the right kind of books suitable for girls under 
eighteen to read. The difficulty is just as great, though not so 
apparent, in getting the best books for boys. It is not to be expected 
in this age that either girls or boys will read books entirely without 
love motives. But the desire is to get for them healthful books, in 
which the sexual problem is not discussed with distressing frankness, 
or discussed in a way that leads to wrong conclusions. A boy needs 
love stories from the time he is sixteen years old, but he does not 
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require works based on the philosophy propounded by George Bernard 
Shaw. 

The boy is being trained to become a gentleman. We are apt in 
these days to forget the etymology of the word and look upon its 
later definition as a result of our triumphant democracy. The word 
implies gentleness, a factor which is none too strong in boys or men 
these days; apparently much less strong than it was a generation ago. 
Sentiment grows by what it feeds upon. The boy who is in an atmos- 
phere where right sentiment is ever kept to the fore, where it is 
instilled into him by precept and example, where he gets it in his 
reading and in his work and in his play, will develop into the true 
gentleman, and that is what, after all, most parents desire, well know- 
ing that no success is of value which does not have this as a funda- 
mental basis. And this requires everlasting vigilance and great 
wisdom. 

What boots it if a boy learns to parse a few pages of “ Paradise 
Lost ” and hates the poem for the rest of his days? What good results 
come from a term devoted to a philological dissection of “ Hamlet” 
if one loses the beauty of Shakespeare’s poetry? We need to give our 
boys an appetite for good literature instead of putting them through 
courses of literary anatomy. If once a boy’s attitude toward life is 
properly adjusted, the rest is easy. And thousands of unfortunate 
boys suffer misery and loss of all kinds from a neglect of this funda- 
mental consideration or a failure to establish it. Mark Hopkins and 
a log hut made a great university in all of its essential features. 

In the secondary private schools of the country character building 
is prosecuted with more success than in the public schools, and better 
than in many of the best of homes. It is their great asset, but it 
can be said, without unduly reflecting on what is already being accom- 
plished in such large measure, that much remains to be done. They 
have established an ideal, and more and more they must strive to 
achieve it. Every new boy is himself a difficult task—a distinct and 
different problem from any which have gone before. Some sugges- 
tions as to how this may be achieved will be found next month in the 
concluding article of this series. 


A MAN’S GAME. 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


Y dad and I have always been chums. Somehow, he has never 

made me feel that I could treat him in any other way than as 

a real true equal. Dad is the right sort. He takes an interest 

in the same things that I do. Mother says he is a bigger boy than I, 

but then I guess that that is n’t his fault, because he is only himself, 

and he says part of me is mother. So that’s the reason why, perhaps, 
he is more of a kid than I am. 

I could n’t wait for Dad to come home to dinner to tell him about 
Percy Scott and his new bubble. Percy lives just across the street 
from us. He is in the same grade that I am—in school, I mean. I 
guess he thought, though, he was in a different grade, by the way he 
acted when that thing came. 

Percy and his father had been busy for some time building a little 
house to put it in, back of the big house, but they didn’t let on what 
was going to happen until the day we came home from school, and then 
Percy says to me, as he waved his hand over the rear of his house, 
“It’s come.” 

“ What ’s come?” says I, knowing perfectly well what he meant. 

“The bubble,” says Percy. “ Would you like to look at it?” 

Of course I wanted to see it, but I was n’t going to let on to him. 

“T suppose so,” said I, just as if I did n’t care. 

Percy went in and got the key and opened the door of the house. 
Then we got in behind the bubble and pushed her out where we could 


see her. 
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It certainly was great. It was painted a red color that shone in the 


sun so bright that it made my eyes blink. Percy went around and’ 


showed me all the different parts—the detachable rims, and the spark- 
ing system, and how it was oiled, and the extra seats. 

Percy kept growing bigger and bigger, and I kept growing smaller 
and smaller. I said I thought it was a very good machine and Percy 
said he knew it was the best machine made, and then I went over on 
my side of the road and sat there whittling until Dad came home. 

It was almost dark, but I got him out behind the house. 

“Dad,” I said, “it’s come.” 

“What ’s come?” said Dad. 

I motioned over to Percy Scott’s house. “It,” I said. 

Dad looked at me solemnly. I realized that it was an awful thing 
that had happened to both of us. 

“You mean the new auto?” 

“Yes.” I said this in a tone that really meant, “ What are you 
going to do. about it?” 

Dad looked at me mournfully, then he put his arm around my 
shoulder. 

“You want one, don’t you, Bud?” he said. 

“ Awful,” said I. “ Don’t you?” 

“ Awful,” whispered Dad, looking around to see whether Mother 
could possibly hear us or not. “The worst of it is, Teddy,” he con- 
tinued, “ that, between you and me, he can’t afford it any more than 
we can. I bet he mortgaged his house. I suppose Percy felt pretty 
smart, did n’t he?” 

I looked at Dad gratefully. Just that kind of a remark on his 
part is what puts us on the same level. You see, he never hesitates 
to tell me his real feelings, and, after all, his feelin’s is my feelin’s and 
my feelin’s is his. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ and the worst of it was that Percy—well, he really 
tried to be nice about it. He felt awful smart over that new machine, 
and he wanted me to know that he felt smart, but, you see, Dad, he 
did n’t want me to know that he felt too smart.” 

“ Yes,” said Dad. “I understand perfectly. He wanted you to feel 
that he was a little bit superior, but he did n’t want to rub it in too 
much. Just enough so that you would n’t refuse to go out with him. 
I know, because I met his father to-day.” 

“How did he act?” said I. 

“Well, I guess he acted toward me just about the same way that 
Percy acted toward you.” 

It was a spring day, and while we had been talking we had gone 
out and sat down on the grass plot in the rear of the house. My hand 
was in Dad’s. 
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“T wish we could get one,” said I. 

“Would n’t it be great!” replied Dad. “Let’s see. We’d have 
to put up a little house. This would n’t be a bad spot, would it?” 

“ Would n’t it be better,” said I, “if we could have the house built? 
You see, they built their own house, but if we should have ours built it 
would kind of show that we didn’t care for money.” 

“ Well, yes,” replied Dad. “That would n’t be a bad idea. I sup- 
pose,” he said, looking at me in a sort of dubious way, “it would be 
your idea, Sonny, to do the thing right; as long as we are going to get 
a machine, to get one a little bit better than Percy Scott’s. We’d want 
to seem as if we were a little reckless about it.” 

“Yes, Dad; just as if it did n’t make any difference, just as if we 
were really true live millionnaires. Then I could go over to Percy 
Scott’s—I would wait until his old machine was busted—and I’d 
say to him, in an easy familiar way, ‘Come on, Percy, let me take you 
out for a little spin this afternoon,’ and Percy would be grateful to 
me that I remembered him.” 

“That ’s the right spirit,” said Dad. “I’d meet Percy’s father 
down at the club, and I’d go up to him and slap him on the shoulder. 
* Scott, old chap, it’s too bad your machine is out of commission, but 
never mind, we are all neighbors. Consider mine at your disposal. 
There is room enough for all in it!’ Hey, Sonny? We’d make the 
Scotts feel like thirty cents, would n’t we?” 

“That ’s what we would,” said I, the tears coming to my eyes at 
the very thought, because, somehow or other, I could n’t get over the 
way Percy had treated me. 

Dad dug up the ground savagely with his jack-knife. He always did 
that when he was mad about something. I’ve seen him sometimes, 
when he had had words with Mother, come out, with me sitting on the 
ground beside him, and toss up the ground for ten minutes without 
saying a word. 

“ Well, Sonny,” he said at last, “we certainly have got to have a 
new machine. The worst of it is that I have n’t a cent.” 

“Does that make any difference?” said I. “You say that Mr. 
Scott did n’t have any money. I thought you could do almost anything 
that you really wanted to do.” 

Dad’s face looked awful solemn. Then his voice fell to a whisper. 
I saw him looking up to the house as if he was half afraid somebody 
was listening. 

“Sonny,” he said, “ your mother’s got the money, and there’s no 
reason why she should n’t spend it.” Then he went on, just as if I 
was n’t there: “Here I am, spending every cent I make on her and 
never having anything to show for it, and she’s got her little pile and 
is as independent as you please. Well, well see what can be done.” 
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We got up and went into the house to dinner. Dad kissed Mother, 
and I went up-stairs and washed my face and hands and brushed my 
hair. While I was doing it I looked across the street and saw the whole 
Scott family getting ready to go out and take a ride. My! how they 
tooted that horn! You know new people always toot their horn. 

Well, when I came down to dinner Dad was at it. My! but he is 
smart! 

“T see,” he said, just as if he was talking about the weather, “ that 
the Scotts have an automobile. There they go now,” he said, looking 
out of the window. 

“Yes,” replied Mother; “Mrs. Scott mentioned that they were 
going to get one. Do you suppose that they can afford it?” she asked, 
looking at Dad with considerable curiosity. 

“ Afford it!” replied Dad. “ Well, that amuses me. Of course 
they can’t afford it. Why, they can’t afford it nearly as much as we 
can.” Then he leaned back in his chair and said, “ After all, Mama, 
perhaps they ’re right. I suppose Scott goes on the principle that you 
might just as well have a good time while you can. I don’t think 
much of their machine, do you?” 

“Why, it looks rather handsome,” said Mother. “But isn’t it 
noisy ! ” 

“Of course it’s noisy,” I spoke up. “It’s a single cylinder. It 
makes a terrible noise.” 

“Tf I could n’t have a better machine than that,” said Dad, “I 
would n’t have any. Would you?” 

Mother shook her head. “No,” she said; “but the Scotts seem 
to be tickled to death with it.” 

“Oh, yes; they will be patronizing you now.” 

“She’s doing it already,” said Mother. 

Dad pricked up his ears. “I would n’t care if she did,” he said. 
“T consider it positively vulgar to have a dinky little machine like 
that, don’t you?” 

“T certainly do,” replied Mother. 

“But it’s great fun, anyhow,” said Dad. “I would n’t, of course, 
envy the Scotts, but still it would be kind of nice if we had one, 
would n’t it? Just think what it would mean for you,” he said to 
Mother. “ We could go off on little trips, and Sonny here is mechan- 
ically minded anyhow, and it would be an education for him. Besides, 
we’d get out and get the fresh air. I’ve an idea that you’d like it 
so much better than horses.” 

Mother straightened up. Her lips came together. 

“Well, there’s no use in talking about it,” she said. “We can’t 
get one, and I’m not going to think about it. Only, it did make me 
a little bit provoked to-day when Mrs. Scott was so lordly.” 
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They talked on like this during the dinner, and when it was over 
I saw Dad look at me in a peculiar way which was as much as to say 
“ Skidoo! ” so I skidooed and left him alone with Mother. But every 
once and a while I sneaked to the door of the living-room to hear 
how things were getting on. Once I heard Dad say, “ Of course, w= 
dear, don’t do it if you don’t want to. It’s your money, and I don’ 
want to influence you. But just think of those Scotts.” And oon 
again I heard him say, “If you can bear living with Mrs. Scott and 
meeting her almost daily, all right; that is for you to say.” And then 
again, “ It is n’t as if we did n’t have anything. A couple of thousand 
dollars is n’t going to make the slightest difference to you in the long 
run.” 

Well, there I was on the outside, sneaking back and forth and 
wondering just what was going to happen, when by and by Father and 
Mother came out of the living-room arm in arm, and I knew that the 
thing was settled. I saw it in Dad’s face. 

The next day we got busy. Dad telephoned a builder in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon I got leave of absence from school and we. 
went to a shop and looked at machines. 

We both of us agreed beforehand that there was only one thing to 
get, and we got it. It was a week before it came and in the meantime 
the carpenter had put up the house on the spot we had planned. 

I remember when it came I was sitting on the front piazza watching 
Perey Scott across the way, rubbing up his machine while he waited 
for his mother. All of a sudden, as ours came down the road—in charge 
of the man who had been sent out with it—Percy looked up, and then 
as the machine turned in at our roadway and buzzed up back of our 
house and I jumped up and ran out, I turned and looked at Percy. 
His neck was craned away over, and his eyes were as big as saucers. 
Somehow or other, as the man got out and was telling me how quickly 
it took him to come from town, I felt Percy coming over. I could feel 
him coming through the house, and, sure enough, in a moment he 
appeared. 

“Ts that yours?” 

“Yep,” said I. 

Percy looked the machine over critically, from the baggage-rack in 
the rear to the search-lights in front. 

“ Four cylinders,” he asserted, feeling that this was a matter which 
ought to be beyond all question. 

I merely nodded in reply. 

Percy sighed. “Nice car,” he said. “Are you going to run her 
yourself ? ” 

“T thought I would,” I replied. Then I edged over toward him. 
“Tf Dad will let me,” I said. “You see, Dad says, with a big machine 
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like this you have got to be awful careful, and of course I would n’t 
like to do anything to hurt it.” 

Percy was game. 

“Well,” he replied, “if you want any help, call on me. I'll be 
glad to show you all I can.” 

“ Sure,” said I; “ much obliged.” 

Then, somehow or other, I felt kind of sorry. When Percy’s machine 
came and he didn’t think we could get one, he did rub it in. But, 
then, he did n’t rub it in as much as he might have. After all, as I stood 
and looked at Percy, knowing how I felt then, it seemed as if he let 
me off easy, when he might have said so many things that might have 
made me feel mean. It wasn’t natural for him, of course, not to say 
some things, but then, everything being considered, he did n’t treat me 
as bad as he might have done. And so now it seemed to me as if, 
although we had gone him one better, there was a chance for me to 
be real nice tohim. And so I said: 

“Yes, Percy, I shall be very glad to have you give me some lessons. 
'T don’t know, after all, but that your machine is better than ours.” 

“Do you really think so?” said Percy. “Of course it is n’t such 
a big one as yours, and has n’t got as many cylinders.” 

“No,” said I; “ but then, cylinders ain’t everything.” 

Percy saw that I was trying to make him feel good and all right, 
and it got him. And so he came up and he said, “ Bud, you’re all 
right. I want to tell you something. When we got our machine it 
made me feel awful good, and I said to myself, ‘ There is n’t anybody 
in the world that can get ahead of us,’ and when you came over and I 
showed it to you, I felt as if I was a good deal better than you. But 
now that you’ve got your machine and I know that it’s a bigger one 
than ours, I realize it was kind of mean in me to feel this way.” 

Then he grasped me by the arm. “Do you know,” he said, “ just 
between you and me, my dad did n’t buy our machine.” 

“No?” said I. | 

“No,” said Percy. “Dad could n’t afford to. Mother bought it 
for him.” 

Then it seemed as if something was due to Percy, and so I grabbed 
him by the arm. 

“T want to tell you something,” I said. 

“Go ahead,” said Percy. 

“Promise not to tell.” 

“T’ll never tell.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ same here!” 

And then, while we were looking at each other, who should come up 
but Dad. 

“ Ah, boys,” he said, “I see that machine has come.” 
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Then he called out, “ Hey, Scott, come up here. I want you to 
look at it.” 

And then along from the front of the house came Percy’s father. 

And there the four of us stood, looking at that machine. 

“T see,” said Mr. Scott, to Dad, “ that you ’ve got a four-cylinder.” 

“Yes,” said Dad. “I suppose I was a fool, but, somehow or other, 
I—well, I could n’t resist it.” 

Mr. Scott leaned back and put his hands in his pockets and looked 
over the machine thoughtfully. 

“No,” he said. “You were right. I wish I had done the same 
thing. I think I will. I think I’ll put my machine in and get a 
bigger one. The fact is that I would have done it anyhow if it had n’t 
been for my wife. I wanted to get a bigger machine, but you know 
what economical streaks these women have. She would n’t let me.” 

' And then Dad smiled. 

“ Well, do you know,” he said, “I wish my wife was that way. I 
wanted to begin on a small one, but there was no use. She kept at me 
until I got this.” 

Then Dad turned to Mr. Scott. 

“Tf these women,” he said, “ knew how hard it was to make money 
these days, they would n’t be so anxious for us men to blow it in on 
bubbles.” 

And Mr. Scott, he laughed right out. 

“That ’s where you ’ve hit the nail on the head! ” he cried. 

While as for Percy and me, we kept mum, and from that day on 
we understood each other. 


THE LESSON OF THE TREES 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


ASTER, I learn this lesson from the trees: 

M Not to grow old. The maple by my door 
Puts forth green leaves as cheerily as I, 

When I was taller than this self-same tree, 
Put forth my youthful longings. I have erred, 
Standing a bleak and barren leafless thing 
Among my hopeful brothers. I am shamed. 
I will not be less hopeful than the trees ; 
I will not cease to labor and aspire; 
I will not pause in patient high endeavor: 
I will be young in heart until I die. 


HELEN’S FIRST SUNDAY 
By George Herbert Clarke 


> 


ELEN timorously but fondly stroked her crisp little skirt of 
Confederate gray. It was quite new, like Helen herself, and 
like this first Sunday in the Home. Left motherless in baby- 

hood, and fatherless before she could know the completeness of her 

desolation, she had been loosely attached to the household of a Cracker 

aunt, good-natured, illiterate, and slatternly, until rescued by Provi- 

dence in the person of a wandering Ladies’ Aider, and consigned to 

the Church Home for the orphan girls of Southern soldiers. When 

they told her about her father, and why she was now to be clothed 

in gray and cared for by Sister Catharine and Sister Felicia, she smiled 

happily and said she knew everything about her daddy, and how he 

“gure fit those dreffle mean Yankees all by hisself and come back shot 

up somp’n turble.” The aunt had had one passion in life,—her soldier 

brother. 

The sisters were angels of light, it was true, but they were also 

models of deportment, and so at short intervals Helen kept a wary eye 

on the particular guardian of her pew, turning again with little-girlish 

content to pet the hem and seams and feel of her precious skirt. The 

music was very grand,—never before had she heard anything nearly so 
loud and beautiful, so exactly like heaven; the high and holy altar and 
deep-hued windows came shiningly into her child-soul with an awful 
joy; and her cool, gray dress was so very smooth and nice! The 

Home was lovely, and the Sisters; but church—oh, this church—was 

just too good to bear. And it seemed to feel gooder all the time. Some- 

thing is happening right now that sends a little flutter along the friendly 
fellow-skirts in Helen’s pew,—a sound of distant singing, high and clear 
and pure, a sound surpassingly sweet as it grows and dwindles and 
grows again, until now it enters the church with a triumphant burst 
and is borne to the chancel on the voices of twenty boys, clothed in 
black robes with loose white vests overhanging them. The people are 
rising; the singing boys are marching slowly to their places; the rector 
is turning to his desk; the angels are bending forward from the win- 
dows the better to watch and listen; and Helen’s little soul is alight 
with a rapture of excitement. 

A book is put into her hand, and Sister Catharine’s voice is heard 
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saying: “Keep the place as well as you can, dear, and do as the others 
do.” 

“Yes, ma’am; yes, Sister. I won’t move; honestly, I won't.” 

“Hush! You must kneel now;” and the all-submissive Helen is 
kindly pushed down upon her knees, and counselled once more to keep 
the place. 

A low murmur filled the church, led from the chancel: 


“ Almighty and most merciful Father; We have erred, and strayed 
from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the devices 
and desires of our own hearts. We have offended against Thy holy 
laws. We have left undone those things which we ought to have done; 
And we have done those things which we ought not to have done; And 
there is no health in us. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, 
miserable offenders, Spare Thou those, O God, who confess their 
faults. . . ” 


What grave, slow words; and how noble and serious the old man’s 
voice! “Amen” burst from the choir-boys, and Helen could not help 
opening her eyes to look at them. But their heads, all the people’s 
heads, were dutifully bowed, and she trembled and blushed and hid her 
face in her hands once more. 

Again a murmur. People were talking again to Somebody, it 
seemed, all together. The old rector was talking fast, and the Sisters 
were talking, and the girls, but Helen did not know what to say, and 
felt abashed, and waited. And soon the talking was over and the 
people stood, and Helen, her eyes still penitently screwed up, felt her 
arm grasped and was lifted to her feet. And they were singing—the 
boys—a stately song about a great King, and the sea, and the sheep. 
Helen knew about kings. She had seen a picture of one once, and had 
asked her teacher about it. The picture showed a great bearded man 
dressed in red and black, and very straight and strong. And she under- 
stood the sea part, too, because she had learned that all the kings lived 
away across the sea. But the sheep—whose sheep were they? And 
were they the ones that were lost? And where was the plantation they 
belonged to? She liked sheep, but she liked goats better, because her 
cousin Billy had often let her play with his and take long, exciting 
rides behind it in the three-wheeled cart he made. Oh, if Billy could 
only be here now! If he only could/ Or, if she could see him, and 
tell him all about it! And maybe, if he came, he would be let sing 
with those other boys. Could that ever be? For Billy sang lovely 
every day. And whistled. And always played fair and kind. And 
yonder ’s a boy looks like he might be Billy, only Billy isn’t clean 
much. Oh, if only—— 

The Psalter for the morning had been uttered, and the First Lesson 
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read, and Helen found herself standing for the Te Deum. As the organ 
swelled out the mighty periods, and the boyish voices caught and 
carried them, it seemed as though her heart must break for very joy. 
The boys themselves, already remote in their uniformed beauty, remote 
as gleaming white from quiet gray, receded to her vision until they 
became creatures of quite another world. 


The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 
The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. 


The choir! The choir! Almost now a choir invisible to Helen’s 
straining eyes. Her heart began bounding again. She understood, 
for she was feeling; and knew, because imagination taught her. 


O Lord, in Thee have I trusted: let me never be confounded. 


The voices died slowly on the air; the congregation settled down, 
and with a tiny sigh Helen came back to the realities of pew and church 
and Sister Catharine. But the reading of the New Testament Lesson 
failed to interest her. She kept her gaze fixed steadily upon the choir, 
the smallest boys in which were separated from her pew by only a few 
feet of aisle space. 

One of them, observing the new orphan girl, with her glowing 
cheeks and shining eyes, smiled at her in good-fellowship. He hoped 
she was going to sit there every Sunday. She sure was a pretty kid. 
And he punched his neighbor to win his attention and ask a judgment, 
while the organist’s head hovered dimly above the organ. 

“ Aw, shut up, Max! Can’t you see he’s lookin’ at us? J ain’t 
goin’ to be fined. Why don’t you get your Benedictus? ” 

But Max, still with his eyes on Helen, and feeling a sudden liking 
for cassock and cotta, paid no heed. It was the new-old moment. The 
gray girl and the white boy were looking towards each other,—a Bene- 
dictus not found in books. 


* 


EVEN-SONG 
BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


Y heart, O love, is a cathedral-chapel 
Where all my thoughts, true ministrants of Beauty, 
Come at the evening-hour to kneel and worship 

Before thy image, shrined there at the altar. 
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PATIENCE FESSENDEN’S 
SCANDALOUS STORY 


By Fanet Garth 


CROSS the late afternoon briefly streamed the pale, unreal 
A yellow light of early spring, giving it a startled, prophetic 
quality, as though something exquisite and momentous were 
about to happen. In this hour of unfulfilled ecstasies arrived Mary 
Selwyn, a creature of no poetic or legendary suggestiveness, but pure 
prose, of a narrow and familiar order—the essence of material 
domesticity. Her father and mother, plain, sensible Judge Fessen- 
den and his mild wife, had awaited her with a subdued pleasure that 
now flared into a sudden joy as they kissed Mary’s round, pink face 
and embraced her several layers of ornamental wrappings. It was 
not a rapture, this annual home-coming of Mary’s; but it was a sub- 
stantial comfort, so thoroughly did her parents feel her to be bone 
of their bone, flesh of their flesh, blessedly inalienable. They loved 
her, indeed, for being a flattering extension of their own personali- 
ties, for having in her nothing untraceable and foreign. 

Presently the judge began to fidget in a manner always intelli- 
gible to the women of one’s domestic circle; it was half-past six, and 
supper-time, and the wife and daughter were already started, at full 
sail, across the wide, uncharted ocean of woman-talk. 

Mrs. Fessenden stopped short. ‘I thought perhaps we ought to 
wait,” she suggested, flushing delicately. 

Arthur, her son, bent his quiet, practical face towards hers. 
‘*No, don’t wait, mother,” he said in a low voice. ‘‘I saw her going 
over Harley way.” 

“It’s Patience, I suppose,” broke in Mary, in a voice made a 
little harsh by her effort to conceal the hurt at her sister’s absence. 
“Let us wait, by all means, if you like, mother.” 

“No,” decided the mother waveringly; “I think we will go in. 
Patience has—not been quite well lately”—she turned in gentle 
apology to the older sister—‘‘and she must have thought a walk 
would do her good. She likes to be out at these queer, chill times, 
you remember.” 

‘I’m sorry she’s not well’’—Mary Selwyn resumed her matter-of- 
fact manner. ‘But when a girl 1 the things Patience does——!” 
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They did not speak of her again, Mary because she wished to 
imply a rebuke of the girl’s inhospitable absence, the others because 
they could find no extenuation, yet would not blame Patience openly. 
Yet each knew, clearly enough, that it had always been that way 
with the sisters. If Patience could only bring herself to be a little 
more—ordinary! 

Toward eight o’clock, as Mary sat fluently talking to the others, 
of her children and her home, some one quietly entered the lamp- 
lighted room—a tall girl with a narrow, dark face and eyes steadily 
aflame. Without speaking, she kissed Mary Selwyn—it was the 
merest soft brushing of the cheek—and slipped into her small, 
plump hand a bunch of wood-flowers, moist and white. Mary dis- 
liked the damp, chilly sensation that the flowers gave her, and she 
_ detested the casual and incomplete nature of the girl’s greeting. 
For herself, she preferred a warm human caress, and, as a mother’s 
right, she expected prompt and detailed inquiries about the children. 
Patience, omitting these proper ceremonies, seated herself silently 
in a shaded corner of the room. 

“‘Have you had your supper, Patience?” The mother’s gentle 
solicitude was automatic from long exercise. 

“No, mother.” Then, after a moment’s uncomfortable silence: 
“Oh, Maisie, don’t you remember, after all?—the day you and 
I walked so many miles for little blossoms like these, and got lost, 
and had such a happy day? I’ve just come from there—I went to 
get them for you.” 

“They’re lovely, Patience,’ said Mary, but she did not think 
so. Thechildhood reminiscence meant nothing to her, and Patience’s 
fantastic welcome gave her only discomfort. She suffered acutely, 
and was ashamed that she suffered, from the girl’s sublime neglect 
of the formulas that other women held essential. 

Redbrook, within whose material vision Patience Fessenden had 
grown to be a woman, was a compact little town of a tedious social 
homogeneity. Being small enough to preclude any private life on 
the part of its citizens, and knowing what it did of the Fessendens, 
it had for years been in the way of asking how in the world, if dear, 
good Mary Fessenden lacked complete sympathy with her sister, an 
indulgent attitude was to be expected of outsiders? When Patience 
had been a gracefully awkward child, with a reputation for brilliant 
and unexpected sayings, the town had tolerated conscientiously this 
singular differentiation from its familiar types, but her development 
into a silent young woman who wrote strange, rhymeless poetry, and 
who utterly ignored Redbrook, was construed as a wanton affront. 
“TI very often like the insides of people,” Patience had told her 
mother, as a little girl, ‘‘but it hurts me to come near the outsides 
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of them.” Indeed, love prompted a leniency beyond the mother’s 
wisdom; and thwarted maternal ambition succumbed for the most 
part to a vague, wistful prid in the strange, shy girl who more and 
more became a reticent and shadowy presence. 

But while clinging to her isolation from the world, she preserved 
a profoundly tender love for the few persons who had always been 
near her—the love, almost, of a blind person to whom those about 
him have been kind, and who trusts in their protection. There was 
no confidence; intercourse with Patience was an unsubstantial 
matter, for her own thoughts took form in writing, never in speech, 
and she was frankly incurious as to the thoughts of others. Above 
all, she clung passionately to this home where she had always lived, 
to the fields and woods of Redbrook. A curiosity as to other scenes 
appeared not to exist in her. It seemed that the nearest approach 
to sorrow she had ever known was a likelihood, once, that her father 
would take his family to a distant city. 

When, the next morning, Patience did not appear, Mrs. Fessen- 
den timidly explained that it had become her habit to spend almost 
all her time in her own room at the top of the house. Left to them- 
selves, therefore, Mary Selwyn and her mother settled themselves in 
the sewing-room. The seamstresses, and the spring carnival which 
they were to inaugurate, and to share in which Mary yearly left her 
own less ample home, were not due for another day. So for this 
brief time the two were to be intimately alone among the fair soft 
fabrics whose ultimate shape was so congenial a subject of discussion. 
The unfolding of sheer, beflowered dress-stuffs, the clicking of shears, 
the threading of needles, and the warm morning sunshine flowing 
in and through it all, gave a keen and peculiar satisfaction to both 
women. 

But the peace that comes of contact with muslins and laces could 
not survive Mary’s recollection of a duty to discharge. 

“‘Isn’t Patience mo ° of a recluse than ever?” she had demanded, 
with the air of one from whom it is useless to try to withhold domestic 
secrets. 

“‘T am afraid so,” admitted the mother, tenderly patting the sum- 
mer wardrobe of Mary’s little daughter. 

“If it were not for that,” Mary went on, with cheerful briskness, 
“‘T should so love to have you ask the Cranfields, Charles’s cousins, 
here for Sunday, if you would, mother. They are staying so near, as 
I told you, and they were so hospitable to us last summer.” 

“Patience would not wish to interfere with your pleasure,” the 
mother defended her. 

“*No,” conceded Mary, with ponderous scorn, ‘‘but she would 
not speak to the Cranfields for my sake.” 
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“Tt isn’t discourtesy, dear. Oh, how often we have talked of 
this!” Mrs. Fessenden sighed from an intellectual inability to con- 
test the point her loyal heart was sure of. ‘She does not under- 
stand how other people feel about such things. She simply is not 
social, as you are and as most girls are, Mary’’—which was the 
formula to which the mother always ultimately resorted, and which 
indeed summed up all that she herself clearly knew of the strange 
duckling that lived at her side. 

“Then she surely cannot expect other people to understand 
her.” 

“But we do understand her!”—in an unconvinced voice—“ and 
you know yourself that the dear child is devoted to us. But you 
know allowance must be made for people with talent. Ask the 
Cranfields if you like, Mary. Your father and I are not ashamed of 
Patience.” 

“IT should like them to come. Perhaps you would speak to 
Patience about it, mother?” 

“My dear,” said the mother sadly—for this was the hardest part 
of all—*‘ my ‘speaking to’ Patience would not have nearly as much 
effect as your speaking to your little Dorothy.” 

“Oh, Dorothy!” Mary’s inflection implied that here, indeed, 
comparisons were preposterous. ‘“‘ Why, mother, she is a perfect 
little hostess already. I wish you could have seen her superintend- 
ing the arrangements for her birthday party!”’ Mary sighed in a 
rapture of content that the Lord had not seen fit to afflict her with a 
gifted child. And the sigh was checked, withdrawn, and remade 
into a smile as a slight sound in the hall was followed by Patience, 
bearing her customary coals of fire—not the least irritating of her 
characteristics, Mary thought. 

“How good you look!” remarked the perplexing element—‘‘ you 
two-with your needles in the sunshine. I like to have you here, 
Maisie. Oh, I know this blue thing”—she caught up a half stitched 
garment—“ must be for little Carl! Tell me what kind of things he 
talks abqyt.” 

By which unconscious master-stroke Mary was so reassured as 
to Patience’s goodness of heart that she bethought herself to utilize 
the fortunate moment. Perhaps, after all, it was not an impossible 
thing to ‘‘manage”’ Patience. 

“Will you do something for me, dear?” she asked sweetly, after 
she had responded with a generous flow of anecdote about her little 
son. 

“Oh, please!”’ smiled Patience. 

‘Some friends of mine, the Cranfields, are coming here for Sune 
day. If you would be nice to them——” 
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“You know that I can’t talk to people, Mary,” Patience inter- 
rupted, almost harshly, and left the room. Mary flushed, and could 
not rid herself of the sensation of blundering cruelty; it had been 


like asking a blind person to see. 


During the next few days the house was resolutely kept astir. 
Mary Selwyn was addicted to a fussy hospitality, productive of a 
kind of righteous discomfort, from which the disturbed family silently 
fled. Mary herself was enjoying a dominant morning in the cook’s 
hitherto uninvaded province, when the first threat of ultimate dis- 
| aster sounded. Mrs. Fessenden’s hand trembled as she showed the 
letter. ‘‘Mrs. Cranfield writes that her son is unexpectedly with 
| them,” she fluttered. ‘She asks if she may bring him.” 


“Well, there is the east room,” said Mary practically. 

] “But, Mary, read!” The poor lady held the letter at arm’s 
length. ‘‘His mother intimates that he is interested in Patience— 
7 wants to know her. Now, what would you? Of course I can’t tell 
| him not to come! And if he does, poor Patience will never for- 


| give us. She has hardly spoken to a man in her life.” 

i Mrs. Fessenden sank feebly into a chair, offering her own 

uncertainty and incompetence, after the manner of weaker persons, 
as a kind of challenge. She knew that this executive daughter 


enjoyed domestic emergencies. Well, here was one for her to settle— 
one she had herself invited. 

Mary’s pink face beamed above an all-enveloping gingham apron, 
white with flour. She was not disconcerted. Already the offend- 
ing Patience had risen in this consistent sister’s estimation from the 
fact that a man sought her. ‘Martin Cranfield is a charming fel- 
low,” she remarked placidly, returning to her dough. ‘‘Of course 
we must have him come.” 


“But Patience!” 
“She need not know anything of this letter. And we can ask 


Kitty Garrett in to meet him if Patience declines to thaw. I will 
arrange it.” But Mary did not communicate this easy confidence to 
Mrs. Fessenden, who worried all day and lay awake all night. The 
imminence of something nameless and formidable had begun to tor- 
ture her. For the first time her heart swerved utterly from the 
! older daughter, whom one could love with calmness, to the younger, 
. for whom one must always yearn unsatisfied. It was a betrayal 
of poor, childlike Patience, this invasion; in the sternly loyal 
i household faithlessness had entered, and vulgar plotting. Even 


the bright dawn, so long in coming, did not banish the mother’s fear 
of a catastrophe she knew herself not strong enough to avert. 
_ Gentle Mrs. Fessenden received her guests with a timid cordiality, 
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while beside her her matronly daughter glowed with hospitable 
fervor. Mary secretly thought her mother’s anxiety a thing abject 
and pitiable, and did her honest best to balance it. She therefore 
devoted herself, chattily, to the new-comers, while Mrs. Fessenden 
feebly hoped that the non-committal statements—they were not 
lies, she was sure!—that she had so carefully arranged to protect 
Patience were safely intact in the very front of her memory. As 
she had foreseen, she had prompt need of them. 

“And that dear genius of yours—does she keep herself hidden 
away?—how delightful of her! That last poem of hers is very 
wonderful, Mrs. Fessenden. Such strength, such prophecy! The 
time-spirit is in her!” 

Oh, could not these people understand that it was Patience’s 
unquestioned pleasure to be ignored?—that one did not speak of 
her in this brisk, familiar way, in such glib phrases of compliment, 
demanding her actual presence openly? The non-committal 
defences were produced; they failed of their effect. Mrs. Fessenden 
reflected desperately that with Mary’s voluble codperation she 
might succeed in detaching from the perilous subject the silent father, 
even the facile mother, with her intolerable air of being up with the 
times; but that unsubdued visitor, their son, who frowned at his 
mother’s facility, yet who pursued a gracious inquisition of his 
own, drawing candid answers from Mrs. Fessenden, she knew not 
why—what was one to do with him? Arthur, who could take him 
in charge, would not be at home until evening, six hours or so. 
Fortunately, a carriage in motion is a secure yet polite confinement 
for a turbulent guest. Mrs. Fessenden ordered hers for immediately 
after luncheon, and tried courteously to avoid young Mr. Cranfield. 

A mist, however, was gathering even then, at eleven in the 
morning; and by luncheon time it had thickened into a white rain; 
or rather, perhaps, a falling vapor, noiseless and of a mysterious 
soft opacity. Patience, lured by the delight of penetrating the 
gentle blur that lay over the wide stretch of fields, put on her boy’s 
cap and a moment later was valiantly afoot in the red mud, a lithe, 
springing figure, graciously enveloped in the falling mist. Sud- 
denly, a rod or so beyond the house, she was conscious of a sturdy 
companion at her side, with a serious, resolute profile and a vibrant 
voice, eloquent of understanding. 

“T should like to go with you, if I may, Miss Fessenden.” 

He had deliberately accommodated his step to hers without wait- 
ing for her reply, and Patience looked up at him in startled resent- 
ment at his audacity. 

“This is Miss Fessenden, surely,” he urged. “I am Martin 
Cranfield.” 
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Patience was not without certain incisive little weapons of her 
own—the shyest of creatures is equipped for self-defence. But she 
felt them at once too delicate and too cruel to use in this connection. 
She stopped short and looked full at the gravely friendly intruder. 
“‘T must tell you,” she said, ‘“‘that I always walk alone.” Then she 
had an impulse to add something conciliatory, and said, with an 
engaging vagueness, ‘‘Thank you.” 

“‘But in this case,” Cranfield continued, unruffled, ‘‘I am depen- 
dent on you for guidance. I don’t know your Redbrook, and in 
this mist-——” 

Patience was silent. 

“Do you really insist that I take another direction?’ He was 
still grave and patient, as though reasoning with a child. 

The girl was puzzled, but not in the least distressed. 

“You may come,” she surprised herself by saying. Then she 
reflected that the strange youth might prove a companion of her 
brother Arthur’s pattern and walk beside her in faithful silence. 

The companion, however, plainly understood himself to be under 
no compact of muteness. As they swung along together he talked 
freely and without waiting for a reply, as though he were gently 
taming a wild creature, accustoming it to his voice and presence. 
Patience, constrained at first to listen to his voice rather than his 
words, reflected that all the other voices she had ever heard were 
grossly lacking in the ample resonance of this. Later, she came to 
smile at his whimsicalities, and to thank him, silently, for sparing her 
questions. 

Mile after mile they walked along the country road, the warm 
white rain falling so close about them that they seemed within its 
friendly density to be within a wonderful and inviolate world of their 
own. To Martin Cranfield, the girl seemed a new Miranda, so unused 
was she to human ways, so delicately curious, after the wearing off 
of her first silent wonder, as to this new, strange personality that had 
invaded without wounding her. It was plain that Patience had no 

arts and that she knew no conventions; and neither felt, in that 
freedom of the long road and the soft rain, that there existed any 
check upon the rare and limpid honesty of their speech. Subtly and 
obscurely drawn together, they were direct enough now in their 
probing of each other’s delicate reticences. In an hour Patience 
felt herself a transformed creature. She did not remember that 
before in her life she had spoken unreservedly to a human being; or 
that, in her serene strength, she had felt the need of such outspoken 
intimacy. After all, what had they told each other? Foremost in 
her recollection that night were the simple gratefulness of the man’s 
presence, and the imagination-stirring quality of his voice and laugh. 
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It was evening when they buoyantly returned. Their good- 

night was a promise to walk again in the morning. Mary Selwyn, 
hearing Cranfield’s step, ran out to assure him that a warm supper 
was waiting, and that in the library sat Miss Kitty Garrett, a person 
of varied and agreeable accomplishment. 

‘‘What a beautiful girl your sister is!”” was Martin’s only reply 
to these assurances—a reply which set Mary’s fancy galloping along 
a familiar and congenial path, never before associated with the 
eccentric Patience. Later, it seemed to her that young Cranfield 
accepted Miss Garrett’s conversational antics with a detached cool- 
ness of which she alone knew the significance. 

The bewildered Fessendens had no resources to meet the amaze- 
ments of the next few days. The task which they had foreseen, that 
of protecting Patience from too importunate guests, would have 
weighed upon them sufficiently; but it was an even more disturbing 
experience to see the recluse withdrawing voluntarily from her 
solitude to spend her days with this young man of strong personality 
and genial impulses. Mary Selwyn alone took the shrewd, matronly 
view, and insisted that Cranfield be asked to prolong his visit after 
his parents’ enforced departure. ‘I haven’t a doubt,” she confided 
earnestly to Mrs. Fessenden, ‘‘that Martin will fall in love with 
Patience. Then she can spend the summer getting her things ready, 
and have an autumn wedding. She may have Dorothy for flower- 
girl.” 

At this very moment, it happened, Patience Fessenden and Mar- 
tin Cranfield stood together at the edge of the meadow below the 
house. The Patience of three days ago had believed herself insepa- 
rably bound to her home, to all that now lay about her. This Patience 
could regard her surroundings fondly but detachedly; she was no 
longer a part of them. But Cranfield, through whose urgent, vital 
influence this astonishing change had come about, had by no means, 
in separating Patience from her impersonal environment, reconciled 
her to the rest of humanity. She shrank as sensitively as before 
from the hazard of human encounter. Through all her tenderly 
guarded life, whose development had been as direct and natural as a 
wild flower’s, she had always naively considered the demands and 
aversions of her own spirit as imperative; her ardent acceptance of 
Cranfield’s enthralling personality was no subdual of her sweet and 
innocent egotism. Therefore what he had now proposed to her seemed 
monstrous and impossible; nor had he at first understood her 
reluctance. When he did, it enchanted him. 

That there could be a girl who was afraid of weddings—who had 
suffered, as Patience told him she had suffered, from the mere 
contemplation of her sister’s public nuptials! More than this— 
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Patience had declared that it would be impossible for her to confess 
her betrothal and hear comment and congratulation. Her pale face 
streamed with tears, and her hands grasped his in eager supplication, 
as she told him this. It was her habit, and, deeper than that, it was 
her nature, to hold within her own heart the knowledge of her 
experiences; and that this momentous and intimate secret should 
cease to be a secret, that it should be told upon the streets of 
Redbrook, would afflict her with the pain of a thousand wounds. 

“‘T pitied Mary so much when she was married,” Patience had 
innocently confessed. ‘‘It was in the church over there beyond the 
trees; and every one in Redbrook saw.” 

“‘ But those are such little things, dear,” he told her, “if you love 
me.” 

She looked at him with a love that was still dumb, so far did it 
transcend the phrases of her habitual speech. 

“You won’t ask it of me,” she implored of him, a moment after- 
wards—‘ those public things?” 

“But that is not what marriage means—these things that you 
fear,” urged her lover exultantly. ‘‘ Your sweet face need not look 
so troubled, Patience. We can avoid this talk and ceremony that 
hurts you so. We are sure of each other—we can take it all in our 
own hands. Why, to-morrow, if we chose, we could be married!” 

He spoke in a fervent impulse of reassurance, hardly considering 
his words. 

“Could we? Then,” with perfect simplicity, ‘‘I am quite ready.” 

The eager Cranfield was not the man to teach this clear and candid 
spirit fear and hesitation; nor was he in the mood to examine his 
own throbbing scruples. Therefore, in his tumultuous joy, he 
exacted her promise that he might thus promptly claim her; and she 
gave it fearlessly. 


The Fessendens, bereft, sat in family council. 

“The boy hasn’t a decent instinct or a tradition,” repeated the 
judge violently. ‘‘To enter a man’s house for the first time and run 
away with his daughter! It’s a cur’s trick.” 

“But it was not Martin’s idea,” urged Mary Selwyn mildly, 
knowing that she was tacitly held responsible for the whole affair. 
“Tt was Patience’s. You know she plainly said so in her letter.” 

‘‘That is true, Thomas,” came the mother’s weak, sobbing voice 
from the sofa. ‘ She did it because she was—afraid of people.” 

“A girl doesn’t elope from shyness!” declared Mary Selwyn 
stoutly. She was secretly considering which might be the greater 
individual disgrace and family scandal: to live out an ignoble spinster- 
hood, or to defy the just conventions by an escapade of this order. 
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“Her great-grandmother eloped; I think it’s heredity,” inter- 
jected Arthur, with deliberate lightness. ‘“‘You know we have 
always worried because she did not seem to have inherited anything.” 

“It was only because she is so timid and reserved,” insisted the 
mother. ‘She was afraid even of us, of the things we would want 
her to do if she married as other girls do. Yet she was not afraid 
of him!” 

extraordinary case of timidity!” came the judge’s angry 
sarcasm. 

“Tt was our fault,” wailed Mrs. Fessenden. ‘ We drove her into 
it. We have never known how sensitive she is., We don’t know now. 
I told you, Thomas, that she said in her letter she—could not—even 
—bear to—say good-by to us. We were not fair to her in letting 
Martin Cranfield come.” 

“Why not, if she fancies him to this extent?”—Arthur declined 
to take the situation tragically. ‘‘The poor girl has always been 
lonely. I’m glad if she is happy.” 

“The Cranfields are such good people, father,” suggested Mary 
Selwyn. Instinct was guiding her solution of her problem. She 
could not, after all, overlook the substantial fact that the eccentric 
Patience was married; that she had, even though in her own 
peculiar way, achieved the least eccentric of destinies. 

“Whatever happens, we shall have been to blame,” sobbed Mrs. 
Fessenden, holding stubbornly to her remorse. 

“‘T wonder if Patience really is as timid as we think her, mother,” 
observed Arthur calmly. 

“Redbrook will never think her timid,” said Mary Selwyn, 
always intuitively aware of average estimuies and prejudices. 

In which she was right; Redbrook’s zest in the affair being 
almost sinister. Patience Fessenden, alert, delighted faces told each 
other, had run away with a man she had known only three days; 
and it had leaked out through her own mother that she herself had 
proposed the elopement! Let those who thought Patience Fessenden 
modest, reserved, and shy, challenged Redbrook shrilly, read her 
poems—let them recall her demeanor toward her native town; and 
let them consider her late disreputable action! Did the town con- 
tain another woman capable of even meditating such unmaidenly 
conduct? But had there indeed been one secretly willing to dis- 
pense with the trousseau and bridal veil, the flames of censure that 
flared in the wake of Patience’s happy flight might well have dis- 
couraged her. And for years to come, in superfluous warning to the 
commonplace young creatures whom it rears in the smug decorum 
that it loves, Redbrook will unctuously cite what it delights to call 
Patience Fessenden’s scandalous story. 
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THE SUMMONS OF SPRING 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


may not have responded to the first bluebird, the first robin, 
the first rain; none of these has appealed. But suddenly spring 
is thrilling within our soul. We want to go barefoot. 

Children are going barefoot. Their feet and legs singularly white 
after the months of confinement, they are gleefully scampering upon 
the smooth, hard asphalt of the city’s pave, and, peeling shoes and 
stockings, are braving the policeman in the parks. And in the country 
—ah, in the country! 

Here exists the real luxuriousness of barefoot state. Once discarded, 
shoes and stockings are not resumed again until frost. Small and soft 
are the feet exposed, say, along in April; small and soft and white 
and exceedingly tender. Every little pebble hurts, and one must tread 
gingerly, with sundry screwings of the features and many an “ Ouch!” 

There can be no offense more egregious than at this time to step 
with shod foot upon somebody’s naked toes. “Look out! Get off, 
darn you!” 

Oh, the sensation of lightness and buoyancy which upbears one in 
accord with the summons of the season! And (in the country) the 
sensation of the lush, cool soil against the sole, when the sappy mois- 
ture is drunk in by all those pores, long denied, and ascends to vivify 
the entire being, and when the mud “squshes” up between the 
wriggling, happy toes; and the bliss of the June road, where the 
warm dust lies like a velvet pad, so comforting! 

How a kid—lad or lass—can run barefoot! How he, or she, wants 
to run! How he, or she, must run! Bless my heart! This zest to 
“go barefoot ” typifies spring universal, when it is in nature to burst 
bonds, to revel in youth, and to be thankful for life. 
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THE TRAGIC END OF GUY 
DE MAUPASSANT 


By Albert Schinz 


of forty-three, after eighteen months spent in an insane asylum, 
the world has been anxious to know more about the causes of his 
fatal malady and premature death. 

For some years it was difficult to lift the veil. The mother of the 
dead, absorbed in her grief, was still alive, and, while always glad to 
talk about the fame and the writings of her son, she avoided as much 
as possible the discussion of the final tragedy. For her sake, those who 
knew and were in a position to speak remained silent. But in Decem- 
ber, 1903, she followed her son to the grave, and since that time 
scholars and critics have been busy unravelling the terrible Maupassant 
mystery. - 

Recently the results of these investigations have come out, and as 
far as the story of the late illness and death is concerned, we know now 
probably all that we shall ever know. The facts are of such a character 
as to convince those of us who perhaps still doubted it, that life can be 
more dramatic than fiction. 


Fs: since the shocking end of Maupassant in 1893, at the age 


Thanks to Flaubert, who did not allow his pupil to spoil his literary 
talent before maturity, Maupassant was over thirty years of age before 
he gave up his modest position in the bureaux of the government, in 
Paris, in order to devote himself entirely to literature. One day, 
unexpectedly, he had surprised the world and at once conquered fame 
with a little masterpiece, “ Boule de Suif.” The story had been published 
in the “ Soirées de Médan,” a collective book of Zola and some younger 
naturalists. Then followed, for the young author, a period of ten 
years of the most intense production. At first Maupassant, who did 
not possess a very imaginative mind, drew for his stories from his 
former experiences in life—from the time of his boyhood in Normandy, 
where he had become well acquainted with those fishermen and peasants 
whom he depicted so perfectly; from scenes witnessed during the 
Franco-Prussian War, when he served as a soldier ; and from his Parisian 
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life, when he was in daily contact with the world of clerks and small 
employees, and also enjoyed life as a young athlete, being especially 
fond of rowing. But he would not forever be satisfied with what he 
had already seen; he wanted to see life under other aspects, and one 
which had remained closed to him up to that time attracted him 
particularly, namely, society. A good writer is always welcome in 
Parisian salons ; Maupassant was not only well received, but his company 
was eagerly sought. There can be no doubt that he went there 
especially with a view to finding new characters for his stories, yet it 
cannot be denied that he yielded also to the seductions that the life of 
the rich can offer. He himself had become comparatively wealthy, 
thanks to his publications, and he could afford a good deal of luxury. 
But he tried to keep in mind constantly the danger of being absorbed 
by worldly pleasures, and so he made it a point not to take permanent 
abode in Paris, as do most writers. He went often to the seashore, 
to Etretat in Normandy, or to Houlgate, during the summer, to the 
Riviera during the winter, besides travelling extensively. All in all, 
taking into account the time devoted to society, and the amount of 
writing he was doing, Maupassant was leading a very strenuous life; 
he thought he could do this with impunity, owing to the exceptionally 
robust health he had enjoyed during the first thirty years of his life. 


In the last days of September, 1891, however, he established himself 
at Cannes for the whole winter, because for some time he had not 
felt well and strong; but very few suspected that a catastrophe was so 
near. His mother, who was then living at Nice, and whom he visited 
almost daily, noticed in the first days of December some alarming 
symptoms of nervousness in him, but even she did not understand the 
seriousness of the case. The one who knew best that something was 
very wrong with Maupassant was his devoted valet, Francois (who is 
now a waiter in the Hotel Terminus, of the Gare Saint Lazare, in 
Paris). A few days before Christmas he had been awakened one night 
by reports of a pistol. On entering the room, he found Maupassant 
shooting in the night, and by way of explanation he declared that he had 
heard some one scaling the wall of the garden below. The next morn- 
ing Francois, rendered suspicious and uneasy by this odd performance, 
secretly removed the balls from the cartridges and replaced the weapon 
in the drawer where he had found it. 

Maupassant had promised his mother that he would spend Christmas 
eve with her; but in the morning she received a telegram which read 
thus: “ Obligé de réveillonner aux iles Sainte.Marguerite avec Mmes 
* * * mais je viendrai finir l'année et passer mon jour de l’an avec toi” 
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(“ Forced to celebrate Christmas eve at Sainte Marguerite, with Mmes. 
* * * but will come and spend New Year’s eve and New Year’s day 
with you”). Signed: Guy. 

When New Year’s eve came, he did not go, however, and even on 
the first of January he would have stayed at home had it not been for 
Frangois, who, seeing him very much depressed, succeeded in cheering 
him up and persuading him to drive with him to Nice. Guy arrived 
there in the afternoon. In the course of the dinner, he suddenly began 
to talk incoherently ; at one time he said that by a pill which he had 
swallowed he had been informed of an event that was of great 
importance to him. Seeing his mother’s dismayed look, he realized 
the absurdity of his words and by a strong effort succeeded in recovering 
his countenance. But the meal ended in an embarrassed and mournful 
silence. As soon as it was over, Maupassant ordered his carriage. His 
mother, filled with anxious forebodings, entreated him to stay and 
spend the night at her house; but in vain. She was never to see him 
again, either alive or dead. She was herself in a rather poor condition 
of health, which induced her family and her friends to conceal the truth 
until some time after all was over. 


When he reached his house, in Cannes, Maupassant said that he 
felt tired, and went to his bedroom. Frangois, who had received orders 
to watch him closely, begged to be allowed to remain near 
him overnight ; but the permission was not granted. 

Thus nobody witnessed the scene that immediately followed, but we 
can reconstruct it easily from what we know of the circumstances before 
and after. Several times, previous to this crisis, Maupassant had had 
moments of despondency and had more than once discussed with friends 
the question of insanity. Dr. Frémy has told how, only a few months 
before the events here related, he had said to him: “ Do you not believe 
that I shall end by becoming mad? If such were the case, my dear, 
you ought to tell me. There is no hesitation possible between madness 
and death. My choice is made beforehand.” Others who knew him 
well have testified to having heard similar remarks from him. Now, 
on that fatal afternoon of the first of January, 1892, he had realized 
plainly that he was no longer able to control his mind, even in the 
presence of others. He therefore decided that the time had come to 
make good his pledge. He tried his revolver, but without success, since 
the balls had been removed. Then, fearing, probably, lest his will 
power might soon leave him, he seized the first weapon within reach, 
which happened to be a paper-knife lying on the table, and made an 
attempt to cut his throat, But the instrument was not sharp enough, 
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and only made a bad wound, which bled abundantly. It must be known 
that ever since Maupassant had suffered from his nerves, he had lived 
in a superstitious terror of all physical pain, and anything that reminded 
him of it, especially blood. Thus, the nervous shock was such that he 
suddenly began to shriek madly. Francois came rushing in the room, 
and a desperate struggle followed, in which he tried in vain to disarm 
his master. A fit of wild madness had set in, and it was only by the 
herculean strength of one of the sailors of Maupassant’s yacht, who 
had come to the rescue, that they succeeded in getting control of the 
patient until the doctor arrived. 

A few days later Maupassant was taken to Paris, and confined in 
the asylum of the famous Dr. Blanche, where he remained for eighteen 
months. Here he died on July sixth of the following year. 

The details concerning his confinement are heart-breaking. Many 
of them have appeared in print. This sort of publication seems to us 
to be most undesirable, both from the standpoint of ethics and from 
the standpoint of good taste. Therefore we omit them here altogether. 

Let us, however, recall a touching scene that took place in Cannes 
shortly before he was conveyed by train to Paris. He dearly loved his 
yacht Bel-Ami, bought with the money earned in selling his novel of 
the same name. His friends, secretly hoping that the sight of the 
boat might bring back to him once more his own mind, took him down 
to the harbor. “With his arms restrained in a strait-jacket, the 
unfortunate man was taken to the shore. Bel-Ami rocked lightly on 
the sea. . . . The blue sky, the balmy air, the well built lines of his 
beloved boat, all seemed to calm him. His aspect became gentle. .. . 
He looked for a long while at his ship, with an expression both 
melancholy and tender. . . . He moved his lips, but no sound left his 
mouth. While he was being taken away, he turned round several times 
to look again at Bel-Ami. Those who were with Guy all had tears in 
their eyes. And it was with tears in his eyes that a faithful friend, 
Joseph Primoli, told me that harrowing anecdote of the latest illness of 
his Maupassant.” (Souvenirs sur Maupassant, Albert Lumbroso.) 


Friends, physicians, scholars, have expressed varied opinions regard- 
ing the probable origin of Maupassant’s insanity. The most recent 
investigations have convinced us that it would be wrong, probably, to 
account for it by a single cause, but that, on the contrary, several causes 
worked together towards the same fatal end. 

First of all, it would be difficult to deny that there were hereditary 
predispositions in Maupassant. Some extraordinary stories are related 
of Maupassant’s ancestors on the maternal side, the Le Poittevin, a 
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family from Normandy. Here is one attributed to Guy’s grandfather. 
Near the town of Valognes is situated the feudal domain of Gonne- 
ville, an old medizval castle with a haunted room. There appears to 
those who sleep in this room, so runs the legend, a black sheep. So 
keen was the terror inspired by this haunted chamber that the most 
miserable of vagabonds preferred, rather than to sleep there, to take 
his night’s rest on the stones of the roadside. M. Le Poittevin slept in 
this room, and the black sheep appeared to him, saying: “ As long as 
you and your descendants preserve this domain, good fortune will 
remain with you.” The young man bought the property of Gonneville 
as soon as he had gained a fairly good fortune in business in the neigh- 
borhood of Rouen. 

Here is one concerning Guy’s own mother. She had just been 
married to M. de Maupassant. They were on their wedding trip. In 
visiting a church at Heidelberg she suddenly found herself alone, her 
husband having gone on under the guidance of the beadle. She 
approached a confessional, and, lifting the curtain which hung over the 
grating, perceived the face of a monk—a livid face, fixing sightless eyes 
upon her. She drew back terrified. Was it real or an illusion? Fear 
of insanity seized her. In the meantime the loquacious beadle was 
pointing out the sculpturing of the confessional ; he put his hand on the 
door, and Mme. de Maupassant thought that if the confessional proved 
empty,—if she had been the sport of a delusion,—she should go mad. 
The door opened, and she saw, in monk’s clothing, a waxen face from 
which time had faded the colors, giving it the appearance of a corpse. 
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Those who remember Maupassant’s weird stories, like “ Le Horla,” 
“ Int,” “ Apparition,” or his book “ Sur l’eau,” will recognize at once 
in them the reflection of the same turn of mind which appears in 
the anecdotes just related,—a fact which is all the more striking in a 
writer who had shown such strong realistic tendencies in his artistic 
creed before the time when his health began to decline. 

Other very grave symptoms both in Maupassant himself and his 
mother have been described by physicians; but it would be out of place 
to mention them here. Only one more thing may be said with regard 
to this question. Guy had a brother, Hervé, who died a few years 
before him of exactly the same disease (general paralysis) ; but this was 
in consequence of a sunstroke. It would seem rather difficult to 
attribute to mere chance the fact that these two brothers should have 
been affected exactly in the same way—insanity—from causes so dif- 
ferent. Their systems must have been predisposed that way. 

But there are many reasons to believe that Maupassant might have 
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escaped insanity, had it not been for his strenuous life. His mother was 
affected in the same way, but the external circumstances that brought 
about actual madness in her son were avoided in her case. With his 
brother, insanity was the result of an accident. We have pointed 
out before that Guy, as a young man, was unusually strong; and, being 
of an extremely active temperament, he scorned all advices from friends 
or physicians, not to overwork himself. When he came to Paris his 
fondness for rowing had made him adopt a régime which, as a doctor 
has it, “would have been too much for a young athlete at Oxford or 
Cambridge.” But, besides rowing, he worked in his office every day, 
and he began to write verses and stories. And later, when he gave up 
rowing, he went into society life, which, as physicians tell us, is particu- 
larly trying for the nerves when one has not known it before thirty. 
Moreover, his literary production at that time was amazing. By and 
by he made another mistake in taking strong stimulants, such as cocaine, 
morphine, and especially ether. All this combined was bound to react 
within comparatively few years upon a constitution predisposed to 
mental trouble. The physical sufferings were gradually accompanied 
by fits of melancholy, strange freaks of imagination, regular hallucina- 
tions. Maupassant had exactly the same experiences as those related in 
some of Poe’s stories, or in Musset’s poetry, especially in the latter’s 
“ Nuit de Décembre.” One night, among others, we are told that while 
sitting at his table and writing, Maupassant thought that he heard some 
one opening the door ; he turned around and was confronted with his own 
person entering the room, walking towards the table, then sitting down 
in front of him, and proceeding to dictate his work. 

Instead of trying to avoid further experiences of the kind, Maupas- 
sant only plunged deeper into that dangerous atmosphere by making 
use of his disorders of the brain for his stories. With his antecedents, 
it would have been a miracle if insanity had been avoided. 
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And yet, as if all this was not enough, another cause still remains 
to be indicated which was also working in the same direction. It must 
be acknowledged that we have no direct information concerning the 
special circumstances here; but from indirect sources we are led to 
infer that the actual determining cause which hastened the final crisis 
is due to a woman, to one of those egoistic, wicked creatures of the 
so-called “ weaker ” sex, who know so well how to torture a man who 
has once yielded to their devilish charms. 

The odd and mysterious way in which Maupassant acted in the 
week previous to the breaking out of his insanity has already been told. 
After having promised his mother to be with her on Christmas eve, he 
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telegraphed on the morning of that day that he was “forced” to be 
elsewhere, namely, at Saint Marguerite. There lived two ladies, sisters, 
one of whom was the heroine of Maupassant’s novel “ Une Vie.” Nobody 
except the two women seems to have seen him in those days; they 
apparently monopolized him; not only did he visit them, but there are 
some indications that they went to his house also. What fatal tragedy 
took place finally at the iles Sainte Marguerite? What did the two 
dames du grand monde do with him, the man broken in health, unable 
to resist their wicked spell? God knows; no man has ever probed the 
depths of female cruelty. Our only information is this: As far as the 
two ladies are concerned, we are told that they left for Paris suddenly, 
the day after the fatal réveillon, with the first train in the morning; 
and although they were personally acquainted with Mme. de Maupas- 
sant, she never saw or heard anything from them since, even after Guy’s 
death. 

As to Maupassant, on seeing his mother on the first day of January, 
he behaved like a man who was mad with grief but could not tell even 
his mother what the cause of it was. His superhuman efforts to control 
himself can be read, it seems, even between the lines of those words of 
Madame de Maupassant: “ Upon arriving, Guy, whose eyes were filled 
with tears, kissed me with extraordinary effusion. All the afternoon 
we chatted upon a thousand subjects ; I noticed in him nothing abnormal 
except a certain exaltation. It was not until later, at table, in the 
midst of our dinner, which we ate alone together, that I perceived that 
his mind was wandering.” 

And this is all we know. And we still remain asking, Why? Those 
causes—heredity, overwork, cruelty of a woman—may satisfy the 
scholar, historian, psychologist, physician, but they do not satisfy. us 
as merely human beings, who have not only to study life, but to live it. 
We remain pondering why the representative of a higher humankind 
should not be spared that most horrid fate, to have his body survive 
his mind? It would seem that one of the noblest aims of life would 
be to rise above the level not only of the animal, but of the average 
humanity, which is low enough—and yet, the Power that is above all 
human power deemed it fit to throw back, to the disgusting condition 
of a mere brute, just that one who had achieved with particular success 
the difficult and noble end! Why? 
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Super-men wear badly; and super-women are—beyond belief. 


Working harder that his family may play is the American’s read- 
ing of Chivalry. 


BY DOROTHY DEAKIN 


66 J T is undermining her very existence,” I finished feelingly. “The 
| child cries herself to sleep—oh, constantly ! ” 

Young Arnold was very pale; with joyful surprise, perhaps. He 
seemed unable to speak at first; tongue-tied with happiness, no doubt. 
And I am Patricia’s mother, and I ought to know. He stood with 
his back to me, gazing out of the drawing-room window at the dusky 
sky for some time; then he turned and said in an agitated voice: 

“You think, then, that my conduct has led your daughter to 
believe that I love her? You think I am to blame?” 

I smiled. 

“Oh, not to blame,” I murmured; “one does n’t expect a young 
man to hide his heart’s deepest feelings. Besides, why should you 
when Patricia returns your regard so warmly?” 

He said no more and presently went away, without, as I expected, 
at once asking for an interview with Patricia. Then I went upstairs 
to find Patricia with an apprehensive heart. She was sitting in a 
low chair before the fire in a frivolous china-blue tea-gown which 
she chooses to call a negligée. Her pretty little feet were bare and 
resting on the brass curb of the fender, and she was warming a pair 
of long silk stockings at the fire. 

“So you’ve got rid of him at last,” she began in irritated tones. 
“T thought he’d never go. I thought of sending down to ask him 
if he’d like Stevens to run round for his pajamas and toothbrush.” 

“ Patricia! ” 

She laughed impertinently. 

“Well, he did stay and stay, didn’t he? And I wanted to ask 


you where you ’d put my white opera cloak, because Rivers can’t find 

it, and, mother, what in mercy’s name have you done with my best 

lace handkerchief, the Honiton one Aunt Jane gave me? And I 
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know there was something else! Oh, yes—that horrid Rosine has n’t 
sent the dress yet, and if I can’t go as Badroulbadour I won't go at 
all ! 

' “ Patricia dearest ”—I sat down on the edge of the chair opposite 
to her anxiously—“ Mr. Arnold’s been talking to me seriously about 
you this afternoon.” 

“ He has, has he?” she said lightly. “ Like his cheek. If Rosine 
does n’t send that dress I ’*1IL——” 

“He loves you, Patricia!” 

She sat up suddenly and stared at me; then she quickly and 
viciously began to drag on one stocking. 

“ Now, mother, you ’re going to be silly. Mr. Arnold does n’t care 
a pin for me. Do you think I don’t know the symptoms? Heavens! 
I’ve had enough experience. He likes me as a friend. It’s just 
like you, mother, to go and spoil a nice, jolly friendship by fancying 
things. You’re absolutely wrong.” 

“Tf you will allow me to speak,” I said coldly, “I will merely 
remark that he has just told me so.” 

“Told you so!”—in rude disbelief. 

“ Yes, Patricia.” 

“Then you asked him?” 

I was silent. 

“You did. Mother, you asked him, I know you did. Of course 
he said he was fond of me. So he is. Everybody ’s fond of me——” 

“He loves you.” 

She dropped a little bronze shoe into the fender with a clatter. 

“But he doesn’t! Do you think I’ve got no eyes in my head?” 

“TI wish you’d heard what he said about your eyes, Patricia.” 

She blushed and smiled. 

“ No—really! Poor old dear.” 

“Why ‘ poor,’ dearest? He has at least three thousand a year.” 

She sighed. 

“Yes, but he’s so nice, isn’t he? One doesn’t want nice people 
to be unhappy.” 

My spirits sank, yet, curiously enough, I was not surprised. She 
went on dreamily: 

“T shan’t like refusing him one bit.” 

“Refusing him? Patricia!” 

She rose from her chair and crossed the room to her dressing 
table, to take down her thick, bright hair with quick fingers. 

“Tf Rosina doesn’t send my Chinese dress in time I shall sit 
down and cry. I haven’t another fancy dress except the old gold- 
colored kimono, and I’m not going to try to dance in a kimono 


again. Not if I know it.” 
Vou. LXXXI.—43 
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I followed her anxiously. 

“You wouldn’t refuse Mr. Arnold, darling, if he asked you 
Dearest, you must get a good husband. Your father and I can die 
easy if we see you in a comfortable home.” 

Patricia shook her brown hair back and set her lips. 

“Tt’s no good trying to work on my feelings, mother, and, be- 
sides, you’re only forty. Youll live hundreds of years yet; so will 
father. You aren’t the kind of parents who die young.” 

“Patricia, could n’t you try to get over this weakness for poor 
Kenneth? For my sake——” 

“Tf I marry money,” cried she impatiently, “it ’ll be for my own 
sake, not yours.” 

I began to feel more hopeful. 

“Tf you’d heard him this afternoon,” I said warmly, “if you ’d 
seen his eager face and heard his ardent, hopeful words——” 

This was a slip. 

“Hopeful, was he?” said Patricia thoughtfully. “Then I’ll 
damp his ardor for him.” 

“Not hopeful,” I amended hastily; “humble, I should have said. 
‘Are you sure there is no chance for me?’ he asked, with tears in 
his eyes, poor fellow——” 

“Oh, I can’t do with a man who cries!” 

“*T’m afraid she will be adamant,’ I told him.” 

“Well, you need n’t have said that, because you know nothing at 
all about it.” 

I prayed for patience. 

“Think it over, darling, before he speaks,” I urged; “think of 
the comforts money gives; and you ’ll never be happy without a motor, 
now you’ve got used to it, will you? Kenneth could n’t afford——” 

“We’ll drop Kenneth, if you don’t mind. If that dress doesn’t 
come—oh! I ’ll talk to Rosine when I see her! Mother, isn’t it 
exasperating? If you ’d only called this morning, as I asked you——” 

“ Here it is,” said I in offended tones. 

Patricia rushed to the brown cardboard box, tore off the lid, flung 
the sheets of tissue paper to right and left of her, and then stopped 
suddenly, stared, gasped. 

“ Mother! ” 

I crossed the room hastily and peered into the box. Something 
coarse and black lay folded there, with huge white bosses on it. 
Patricia snatched it out and held it up. It was a big, clumsy coat. 
She dropped it on the floor and picked up the next thing. Trousers! 
It was a black Pierrot suit. 

“ Patricia! They must have come here by mistake. They aren’t 
from Rosine at all. There’s no name on the box.” 
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“It’s eight o’clock,” said Patricia despairingly. “It’s the awful 
fog, mother. Rosine’s boy has lost his way. Aunt Jane and Mildred 
are to call for me at a quarter to nine. What on earth am I to do?” 

“Go in the faultless evening dress of an English gentlewoman,” 
I suggested with a smile which she merely found irritating. 

“Oh, mother! If you only would n’t try to be funny in really 
tragic moments. Well, I suppose I shall have to wear these; there’s 
nothing else for it.” She held up the black, shapeless things with 
a giggle. 

“ Patricia,” I said in shocked tones, “I don’t think you should 
jest about such things. It isn’t at all nice for a young girl——” 

Patricia interrupted me. 

“T’ll try it on,” said she. “What fun! It’s a pity Mr. Arnold’s 
gone; it would have cheered him up to see——” 

“ Patricia! ” 

But what good was it for me to be shocked? Patricia deliberately 
dressed herself in the clumsy, ungainly suit, twisted her soft hair 
into light, flat coils at the back of her head, fitted the black skull 
cap over her head—it was a large one—and gazed at herself thought- 
fully in the glass. The coat came to her knees, and was wide and 
full; the trousers were very wide too. 

“Tt’s rather nice,” said she. “Ill pin up the trousers at the 
bottom with safety pins. It’s a good thing I’m so tall, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear. And now take it off and let’s consider the question 
of your dress. Why not wear your satin Empire gown with my 
Maltese crossover?” I suggested brilliantly. “Do your hair with 
a high comb, and go as the Empress Josephine.” 

“Thank you,” said she sarcastically. “There won’t be more than 
fifty of °em. Besides, Empire things are n’t fancy dress now; they ’re 
merely fashionable. Don’t be silly, mother. You might take the 
white blobs off those huge shoes in the box, and sew them on my black 
suéde slippers. Hurry up.” 

I gasped. 

“Patricia! You’re not going to wear those things?” 

She laughed. 

“To dress in a man’s clothes?” 

She laughed again. 

“What will your poor Aunt Jane say?” 

“She ll never know. I shall be in my domino the first half, and 
I shan’t unmask the whole evening. ~ It will be ripping. I think I 
make a perfectly sweet Pierrot. And to dance without skirts! Oh, 
mother, heaven won’t be in it!” 

I groaned. 

“What will your father say?” 
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“He’ll never know.” 

“T suppose nothing that I can say will make any difference? ” 

“Well, it does n’t often, does it, mother?” 

“ After all I’ve done for you!” 

“How sharper than a thankless child it is to have a serpent’s 
tooth!” misquoted she mischievously. She dropped an airy little 
kiss in my hair. 

“To quote King Lear at your own mother! ” 

“Tt isn’t everybody’s child who could.” 

“Mr. Arnold’s fond of Shakespeare,” I suggested brightly. Her 
face fell. 

“He’s the sort of man who would be!” cried she. “ Mother, 
don’t my feet look tiny under these flapping black legs? Don’t I 
look a grotesque little creature? I shall have to dance gentleman 
and whisper sweet nothings. Oh, what fun I will have! Ill find 
out what girls are really like. Ill propose to every one I dance with, 
and make appointments for them all to meet me under the clock at 
Charing Cross Station to-morrow at three. You shall go with me 
to see who’s there. Hand over that domino, that’s a dear. I’m 
glad it’s red. It makes me feel that I only want horns and a tail 
to—— Do I look like old——’ 

“Patricia!” I interrupted in horror. Who—who, I ask you, 
would believe that this terrible child was my daughter? Who would 
believe that we have brought her up so carefully and modestly and 
conventionally if they heard her scandalous talk and impish laugh? 
“Tf your Aunt Jane guesses——” 

“T can manage Aunt Jane.” 

You will hardly believe that I let her go; that I helped her into 
her cloak, and kissed her, and saw that she had a nice handkerchief, 
and said that I hoped she would have a pleasant evening. Yet this 
is exactly what I did. And I went down and saw her off, and spoke 
to Jane through the cab door, and hoped her cold was better, and 
then I went back and told the child’s father that I thought young 
Arnold did mean something after all. He said he hadn’t noticed 
that Arnold paid Patricia any more attention than he paid to other 
girls; and I said perhaps not, but did he ever notice anything that 
was n’t forced upon him? And he said yes, sometimes, and how did 
I know? And I said the young man had been sounding me about 
Patricia’s feelings this very afternoon, and that I was sure he was all 
right, if only Patricia wasn’t so difficult. And her father said the 
child should n’t be hurried, and young Arnold was extremely suitable, 
and I’d better not put my finger in the pie or I’d spoil everything. 
How can one wonder that Patricia should be so disrespectful when 
her own father sets her such an example? 
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I sat up for Patricia, of course—I always do—and she found me 
dozing in her armchair before the fire in her room when she came in 
at three o’clock. I sat up and shivered. 

“There’s some hot chocolate in the hearth,’ I said drowsily. 
“Did you enjoy yourself, darling?” 

Then I noticed that her face was very pale and her lips were set 
in a way I had reason to fear. 

“You’ve been lying to me!” she said sharply, dropping her 
domino into a scarlet heap on the floor. 

My heart sank. What could she have heard? 

“Patricia! Is this a way to speak to your mother?” 

“Ts this a way for my mother to behave? ” 

I drew myself up with some difficulty. 

“Explain yourself.” 

She flung herself into her low chair and held out her little black 
suéde shoes to the blaze. 

“I’m glad I found out in time,” said she, “that’s all.” 

“ Patricia, what has happened?” 

My curiosity was more than I could bear. 

“TI suppose I’d better begin at the beginning,” she said, and I 
watched her changing face and beautiful angry eyes with some 
anxiety. The black Pierrot suit made her look dazzlingly fair. 

“The first part of the evening,” said she slowly, “I wore the 
domino and behaved and danced like a girl. Mr. Arnold found me 
at once, because some one had told him I was to wear a scarlet domino 
with silver spots on it. It was you, of course.” 

I did not deny it. 

“He was very quiet and depressed, I thought, and very gentle and 
affectionate with me. Generally we talk nonsense all the time and 
get on splendidly, but all that is gone forever now. And we danced 
together twice, and just before the time came for us to take off our 
dominoes and unmask he asked me to go out onto the balcony with 
him. I knew what was coming, and thought if it had to come, the 
sooner it was over the better.” 

“ But, Patricia——” I began hastily. 

Her eyes clouded. 

“The sooner the better,” said she firmly; “and as soon as we 
were alone he asked me formally if I would honor him by becoming 
his wife. Think of it, mother! Quite calmly and seriously, not a 
stammer or a hint of nervousness. I’ve never heard such a proposal! 
It was like asking a person to come in to supper with him.” 

“What did you say to him, dear?” I asked anxiously. 

Patricia was silent. Her face was so white and unhappy that 
my spirits rose enormously. 
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“You said yes?” I cried. “For our sakes, you said yes?” 
Patricia smiled a little, but I did n’t like the way she did it. 
“How clever you are, mother!” 

“Patricia! You didn’t refuse him?” 

She set her teeth. 

“No, I did n’t refuse him. I wish to goodness I had. I thought 
of father and you, you see—a little—and I thought a good deal of 
myself, and all the pretty things I must have to make me happy, and 
I thought how silly to waste one’s youth and beauty crying for the 
moon when it has n’t two hundred a year to live on, and the idea of 
bread and cheese and—vwell, it did n’t attract me——” 

“Kenneth is impossible!” I cried. 

Patricia smiled and went on: 

“So I was silent a long time, and then I thanked him as formally 
as he had made his offer, and asked him to give me time.” 

I drew a deep breath. “Thank God!” I cried. 

“He seemed surprised,” Patricia pursued in a low voice, “sur- 
prised and relieved. I could n’t understand him a bit. Afterwards 
I understood everything. How you could, mother!” 

“Go on,” I said hastily. 

“And he never even asked me to unmask. It didn’t seem to 
occur to him. It was quite obvious that the thought of making love 
to me—or—or kissing me, never entered his mind, and we went back 
to the ball-room, and I got rid of my domino in the hall when no one 
was looking, and became a slim and impertinent Pierrot for the rest 
of the evening.” 

“Not impertinent, Patricia?” 

She laughed. 

“And I can safely say that I know my own sex and my own 
friends better than I’ve ever known them in my life. Mother, you 
don’t know what girls are. The way I was led on by my partners 
was something to remember. ‘Rapid’ wasn’t the word. I made 
love to all of them, and none of them minded it, except one girl who ’d 
only been engaged two days and had n’t quite come to her senses yet. 
I asked three girls to marry me, and they none of them definitely 
refused. I made ever so many appointments all over London for 
to-morrow, one in Kensington Gardens, another in Russell Square, 
another at Kew. I kissed one girl on the balcony, and she only 
laughed and said I was an impertinent boy, and who had brought me 
up? I told her I had n’t been brought up at all, I’d been dragged 
up.” 

“Thank you, Patricia,” I said, much hurt. 

She went on, disregarding my wounded feelings as usual. 
“TI found most girls much nicer to me than they ’d ever taken the 
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trouble to be before, and I could n’t understand why, till I remem- 
bered that I was a young man.” 

“You have n’t at all a good opinion of your own sex, Patricia,” 
I said reprovingly. 

She shot a quick glance at me. 

“It’s considerably lower than it was,” said she, “after to-night. 
And then at nearly the end of the evening I began to think more and 
more of what Mr. Arnold had asked me, and I seemed to see Kenneth’s 
big, reproachful eyes asking me if I’d forgotten——” 

“Forgotten what, Patricia?” 

“ Everything,” she pursued hastily, “and his eyes haunted me— 
you know what dear eyes he has, mother? ” 

“No,” said I sharply; “I never noticed anything of the kind.” 

“And at last I felt that I must get alone somewhere quietly to 
think, and I went upstairs to Lady Morrison’s.tiny boudoir—you 
know that pretty, rose-colored room; and the lights were all low, and 
I thought that there at least I should be undisturbed, and I shut the 
door. And then suddenly I heard a noise—a sniffing, choking noise— 
and I knew that there was a girl in the room crying dreadfully.” 

“ Orying!” 

“Yes; sobbing like anything—howling, in fact, absolutely with- 
out restraint. I turned the lights up, and you never saw such an 
exhibition in your life.” 

“She might have waited till she got home,” said I. 

“You ’d have thought so,” said Patricia. “I sat down beside her 
and asked what the matter was, of course, although I did n’t feel like 
being sympathetic to anybody.” 

“You never do,” said I sadly. 

“ And she was quite a little thing, with dark hair and gray eyes, 
and not even pretty—not really pretty, although you could n’t tell 
what she was like because she ’d been crying so. ‘What is the mat- 
ter?’ I asked as gently as I could. And she only dabbed at her 
eyes and sniffed. Then I thought that perhaps if I said I was a girl 
she would tell me more easily. But I remembered that some one had 
once told me that girls love to confide in a strange man. They think 
men are so safe. Idiots!” 

“Go on,” said I. “What had made her cry?” 

Patricia rose suddenly and faced me. 

“You had,” said she surprisingly. 

“ Patricia! ” 

“ Yes,” she pursued deliberately. “The girl was Irene Murchiston. 
You’ve heard Mr. Arnold speak of her often enough. They’re 
awfully fond of each other, and he’s been waiting till she’s eighteen 
to propose to her. She was eighteen to-day, and this was her first 
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ball. She had a lovely white frock—ninon-de-soie, with snowdrops 
in little bunches. She’s the kind of girl who would wear snowdrops. 
And she was gloriously happy. ‘Then to-night Mr. Arnold came to 
her and told her what you’d been saying to him.” 

“ I ? 

“Don’t pretend to misunderstand, mother. This very afternoon 
you deliberately sent me away, and asked that unfortunate man what 
his intentions were. You asked him if he was playing with your 
child’s most sacred feelings, and whether he loved me. You said I 
was fretting myself into an early grave over him.” 

I quivered under the lash of her dreadful tongue. 

“You can’t deny it. And he—what could he say? And then 
you came upstairs to me and said he’d just told you that he loved 
me!” 

“He did say he was fond of you,” I insisted feebly. 

“Fond!” Her scorn overwhelmed me. “Fond! He’s fond of 
his Aberdeen terrior, too, and his new motor. He’s fond of his valet. 
and fond of playing bridge. Fond! But I soon settled his hash.” 

I groaned. Was there ever such a child? 

“And there was this silly little cry-baby, full of happiness and 
love for him—though how she can!—and up he comes to her and 
tells her that he has been led to believe that he is in honor bound to 
propose to another girl, whom he does n’t love, who has been foolishly 
misconstruing his friendly attention, and who is breaking her heart 
about him. There’s a nice thing. Mother, I could shake you.” 

“You’re a naughty, naughty girl!” I said with a sob. 

“But it’s all right now,” said she calmly. 

“Oh, Patricia, you’ve not——” 

“T listened to all she had to say, and then kissed her and told her 
not to cry any more, because it would all come right. I’d forgotten 
that I was a man, you see, and she said, how dare I? and was I taking 
advantage of her broken heart? and I said ‘no, of course not,’ and 
she ’d better stay up here a little longer. Then I went downstairs 
to find Mr. Arnold. I found him directly by his Harlequin dress, and 
he was obviously in the deepest depths of gloomy despair. 

“*Cheer up!’ I said. He didn’t know me, but I could n’t help 
that. ‘ Patricia’s answer is “ No,”’ I said in low mysterious tones; 
‘she loves another.’ ” 

“Oh, Patricia, you don’t!” 

“Yes, I do,” said she promptly. “I know my own heart now, 
and I told him what he would find in the pink boudoir if he went 
and looked. And then I found Aunt Jane and Mildred and came 
home. And I shall write a note in the morning and thank him very 
much for his kind offer, but it can never be.” 
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I rose unsteadily to go to my room. It was almost more than I 
could bear. Patricia didn’t move for a moment—not until I nearly 
reached the door, then she ran after me and kissed me. 

“I forgive you, mother,” she said softly. “I know you only 
wanted me to be happy, but you won’t do it again, will you? ” 

“ Patricia,” said I with a sob, “you will bring my gray hairs—” 

“Tn sorrow to the grave?” she laughed. “ You haven’t got any 
gray hairs yet, mother.” 

“Unless you apologize,” I pursued with dignity, “for the dis- 
graceful way you have spoken——” 

Patricia sighed. 

“T apologize,” said she in a queer voice. “ You must forgive your 
hasty little serpent’s tooth, mother. I’m so happy to-night. You 
must forgive me to-night.” 

“Happy?” I cried in dismay. “ Happy?” 

Patricia laughed again, and went over to the mantelpiece; took 

_ down a large photograph of Kenneth taken in white cricket flannels, 
and kissed it—deliberately kissed it before my horrified eyes. 

“Love in a cottage,” said she cheerfully. 

And I—well, I went to bed. 


IN MEMORIAM 
BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 
ET us remember our dead; but not with the weakness of weeping, 


Lest the courage and cheer that were theirs put our grieving 
to shame. 
Were they the victors or vanquished? No matter, they ever were 
keeping 
Face forward, keen eyes on the foe, in their hearts a clear flame. 


Only all-dominant Death gave pause to these spirits of daring; 
At his signal they halted, ground arms, and lay down to their rest. 
Here are wreaths for your graves, O belovéd. For us, we must onward 
be faring, 
Must strive as you strove, and must give, as you gave, of our best. 
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BY JANE BELFIELD 


RS. RICHARD LAWRENCE was plainly in a quandary. The 

M first year of her widowhood had scarcely drawn to its close, 

yet she had barely prevented Philip from proposing twice. 

She “ felt in her bones ” that she would not be so successful the third 

time. Since he was already in the family, the situation—to put it 

mildly—was embarrassing. She could not snub the man; yet to her 
he could never be anything but her husband’s brother. 

Flowers every day for the last month—she was almost ashamed 
to look the messenger in the face—books, candy—positively: 

“ Mudder ”—the small boy on the floor glanced up from the stamps 
he was diligently sticking into his album—“ what did you say the 
gynit’s name was? ” 

“Giant, Dickey boy—not ‘gynit.’ The giant’s name was Pro- 
crustes.” 

“ And what was the name of the strong man who fought with the 
gynit and killed him?” 

“Theseus, dear.” 

“The gynit was a wicked gynit,” went on Dickey reminiscently. 
“ He had an iron bed wot he made trav’lers lie down on. If they was 
too long he cut ’em off, and if they was too short he stretched ’em out. 
Gee whiz! the gynit made things fit, Mudder! ” 

“Yes, dear. Have you thanked Uncle Philip for those last stamps 
he sent you?” 

“No, I didn’t. Is uncles just made to send things, Mudder? ” 

“Well, then, you ’d better write him a nice little note now, before 
you forget it.” 

With a long sigh of resignation, the small boy swept his remaining 
stamps into a heap and ungraciously spread himself flat on the floor. 
His stiff fingers slowly but with painstaking scribbled for a few 
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moments. Then he handed the note to his mother, with a second sigh 
of relief: 
UNELE PIP, 

I thank you for the stamps. They was no good and Ive got them 
all enyhow. Please dont send me eny more bekaws its to much trubble 
two rite notes. 


Your loving nefu 
RicuHarp G. LaavRENCE, JR. 


“Why, Dickey!” Mrs. Lawrence gasped in consternation. “How 
could you write such a note to your uncle?” 

“Why, I made it fit!”—indignantly. “Didn’t I make it fit, 
Mudder? And didn’t you always say for me to tell the truth?” 

“ But, dear, it is never right to be rude to people.” 

“I’m s’prised, Mudder—I ’m most s’prised as I ever was. Why, 
I’m the wicked gynit—and you ’re going to fight with me.” 

“No, Boykins—no, no, dear. Run along—mother will have to 
think about it. Good night. We’ll see.” 

The small boy kissed her gravely. “I’m s’prised, Mudder, that you 
would expect the gynit to tell lies ”—reproachfully. 

Mrs. Lawrence mused a while, then, with a sudden impulse, turned 
to her desk: 


My pear PHILIP: 

I received your seventh bouquet of roses this week; also the seventh 
box of candy. The roses I sent to the hospital, and I gave the candy 
to the children next door. Don’t, I beg of you, smother me with atten- 
tions which I can never deserve in the way you expect. I appreciate 
all you have done for the boy and me; and I won’t promise to be a 
sister to you, because I have already been that for eight years. But 
if you will give me what I really want from you, think of me as I 
have always thought of you, and just regard me as 


Dick’s WIFE. 


She despatched both notes, then stole softly into the next room, 
smilingly tucked in and lay down beside the sleeping “ gynit.” 


GOOD-BY 
BY GRACE SHOUP 


ITH hurt too deep 
For groan or sigh, 
Eyes that should weep 


Can smile good by. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


GOING TO,THE:DOGS 
| F you would live happily forever after, you must consult the oracle 


of science before each meal. The proper way to eat at breakfast 

may be altogether the wrong way by the time dinner is served ; and 
the food that you eat to-day to make you strong and bouncing may 
give you the rickets if you eat it to-morrow. 

Scarcely have we mastered the art of Fletcherizing—chewing every 
mouthful of coffee or of bacon until our jaws ache and we look like a 
cow—when all at once we are told by one of Uncle Sam’s food experts 
that we must never think of chewing our meat. No, indeed! The 
only rational way to eat beefsteak or pork chops or roast turkey is to 
swallow it in big lumps. And in order that we may be assured that 
Science knows what it is talking about we are referred in all earnestness 
to our friend the dog. Does not Fido, to say nothing of Towser, gulp 
down his meat without chewing it? Therefore, if we would be happy 
and fair of face, let us do as we are told. 

That we are turned over to the dog should not surprise us. The 
doubting Thomas, in matters of diet, is always referred to an animal 
of some sort. If he questions the wisdom of living on nuts, he is at 
once answered and abashed by the reminder that squirrels live on nuts. 
And what creature so joyous and so nimble as the squirrel? If he hesi- 
tates to subscribe to a daily breakfast of oats and corn and strange 
biscuits done up like hay, he is brought around through the convincing 
evidence of the horse and the ox. Their diet is confined to grass and 
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cereals. Then why not his, if he would be noble and strong? So, also, 
the masterful lion upholds the carnivorous diet; the mighty elephant is 
the exemplar of the vegetarian; the abundant pig demonstrates the 
contentment and the tissue that come from eating what’s set before 
you ; the powerful bear teaches us that the way to eat properly is to fast ; 
while the whole menagerie, without respect to individuals, preaches the 
doctrine of uncooked foods. 

And so, accordingly, we must study the dog to be convinced of the 
merit of bolting our meat. What advantage the dog possesses over us, 
either physically or morally, because he eats in this unmannerly 
fashion, is not for us to question. It does not profit us to cross swords 
with Science. Science says, “Go to the dogs.” So let us go. 

If it be our private opinion that our grandfather is for us a better 
guide than our poodle, it is not for us to make public speech of it, lest 
our lack of faith work confusion with all the other good teachings of the 
world that rest upon the superior wisdom of the lower orders of 
creation, from the ant of Solomon to the wolf of Thompson-Seton. 
Moreover, if we put ourselves to it we can find points in which the dog 
does excel us and thereby become for us an example. He can get a 
good meal without paying for it; he can outrun a rabbit; he can 
scratch his head with his feet; he can wiggle his ears; his best friend 
can kick him in the ribs with impunity; he can carry a basket of apples 
in his mouth, and he can shake himself dry after a bath. And all this 
because he does n’t chew. What more can we ask? 

Therefore, as the sluggard went to the ants to learn wisdom, so like- 
wise let us go to the dogs—until to-morrow or mayhap the day after. 
CiiFrForD Howarp 


THE PASSING OF THE “HOME” 


HE home spirit is being crushed out. Prelates, plutocrats, and 
poor men alike deplore its passing. As there is no financier 
who has not his moments of yearning for the simpler life, so 

there is no priest who sees the substitution of the flat, or “apartment,” 
without a pang. Similarly the “poor man” admits that even in the 
bonnet-box that he calls “home” the homelike spirit is no more. 
Divers reasons are advanced explaining the decline of domesticity. 
The priest, par exemple, blames the irreligious trend of the times. 
The various lusts of the flesh encroach upon the erstwhile “home ” 
spirit. The pomps grow more pompous; the vanities wax more vain. 
The follies of the rich have become the sins of the well-to-do, and the 
spirit is deadened. Half of the salaried and wage-earning class are 
bondsmen to false pretense. 
To buy or to rent an entire dwelling in a fashionable locality is 
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a financial impossibility to any save the very rich. A modest flat— 
if such things be—may be substituted. The cost is not to be tabulated 
in coin, which is an afterthought, however. When in Rome one lives 
as do Romans. Those who dwell in near-homes rarely spend an hour 
there that can be squandered elsewhere. Especially on Sunday do 
they steal away like Arabs. Whereas Sunday used to be a day of 
rest, it is now a restless day, devoted to golf, tennis, motoring, and 
kindred outdoor pastimes. 

In lieu of the well-cooked Sunday dinner of long ago, there is the 
restaurant “crush,” or high tea, among the mighty, and so wags the 
world to-day. 

The plutocrat argues that he can afford to do anything save an- 
tagonize his potential wife and daughters. With the latter he scarcely 
has more than a speaking acquaintance, for he stays in Wall Street 
whilst they flit continually from America to Europe until their object 
is attained, their quest ended. And then? Another Mecca. 

The town houses of the rich are opened for a few weeks during 
the season in order to pay off sundry social obligations in a fitting 
manner, then on go the boards and off go my lady and her daughters 
to Palm Beach, Europe, or elsewhere to chase some will-o’-the-wisps 
of fashion. The titular “head” of the House-Splendid feels like a 
poor relation on sufferance. The only time in which he is a dominant 
factor in the life of his own household is when the bills come due, 
or when his wife gives an affair of pomp. Thus, as has been indicated, 
he longs as the years go by for a home that is a home; for companion- 
ship that means something; for comforts that are not to be found 
either in the glittering “taverns” of to-day or at “The Club.” Poor, 
homeless plutocrat! 

Hear the wail of the poor man who has also a home, and, alack! 
no home. His “women folks” are too tired to talk to him. Their 
strength is spent in the shops seeking shreds and patches wherefrom 
to make mantles after the pattern, at least, of Madam Midas; or in 
doing those foolish things that no thrifty helpmeet should do who 
“considers her ways.” For the poor man’s choice remain only his 
pipe and evening paper. 

Quoths a matron, “Servants are the foes to domesticity.” Espe- 
cially is this true of the modern maid-of-all-work, who should rather 
be called the “ maid-of-little-work.” She has become a menace both 
to housekeeping and home-making. She waxes more aggressive as her 
mistress’s courage wanes. She knows her power and uses it as a 
shillalah or battering-ram, and, behold, the one who rules is not the 
one who pays. (The glittering exceptions emphasize the rule.) Only 
so long as no one offers her higher wages and richer pickings will she 
stay. 
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If the Thursday Afternoon Mobilization of Servant Girls of the 
Second Class could be accurately reported, we should know at last 
where to lay much of the blame for disrupted homes—for “ flats” 
and other substitutes where janitors assume the burden of service. 
The average woman is physically incapable of skilled housework and 
cheery home-making. She is too “worn out.” Why, needs no 
interpreter. Minna THomMas ANTRIM 


THE BENEFACTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


HE statement that one in every seven deaths from illness in the 

. United States is the result of tuberculosis proves what a ghastly 

tol] this disease annually exacts. However, as a consequence 

of the agitation whereby an earnest effort is afoot to combat the spectre 
and subdue it, tuberculosis is being made to bring its own reward. 

In the treatment of the white plague drugs are pronounced as of 
little value, save to alleviate; and drugs are little used. The arrest 
and the subjection of tuberculosis are effected mainly through four 
agencies: food, air, sun, rest. 

Ridiculously simple the prescription reads, does it not? Yet how 

many persons, country or city, abide by it daily? For “food” means 
wholesome, nourishing food; good food; not milk which is skimmed 
milk, not steak which is rump steak, not bread which has been aérated 
and attenuated to the last degree; not food which is to be relished 
because cheap. The edict of the tuberculosis specialist puts the ban 
upon the anemic methods in vogue at many, many a table and by 
many, many a busy man who thinks himself too busy to take 
nourishment. 
_ By “air” is indicated pure air. Pure air, even more generally 
than good food, would seem to be the heritage of all humanity. Never- 
theless, probably one-half of those persons who have pure air at their 
cemmand do not accept it. Pure air by night as well as by day, pure 
air throughout the whole house, at all hours—ah, what a difference 
it would make in some houses which you know and which I know! 
And what a difference it would make in the lives of those harassed, 
fearful individuals whose ever-present bugbear is the open win- 
dow, the open door, and the fancied draught; who must cover the 
head and swathe the shoulders—and who always have a cold, just the 
same! 

The sun, of course, cannot be coerced; but he can be encouraged— 
instead of being rebuffed by drawn shades which follow him from east 
around to the west for fear that he will fade the paper and the rugs. 
There are houses, presumably embodying modern ideas in ventilation 
and lighting, with wide windows and spacious frontage, into which 
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the sun’s beams never penetrate. All the day the men of them are in 
down-town sunless counting-room or store; the women of them, when 
they venture forth, religiously carry parasols. Aye, here is almost 
a sunless existence; a sinful neglect of nature’s chief therapeutic agent. 

Rest? Formerly tuberculosis was presumed to be a lazy person’s 
disease—a rocking-chair disease. But experience has altered the dogma 
and mitigated its sweeping character. Tuberculosis is a disease which 
tears down; it is a wasting disease, and any drain through action there- 
fore accelerates it. It is ever hammering at man’s defenses; let these 
natural defenses be impaired through excess whereby the nervous gnd 
physical plane is lowered, and tuberculosis is apt to effect lodgment. 
The continual rush, rush, rush, of the American; the hasty meals, 
the late hours, the disregard of one’s mental, moral, and bodily wel- 
fare in the furtherance of business and pleasure, only rest will 
counteract. 

Proper food, proper air, proper sun, proper rest—these are the 
dependence of the victim of consumption. Rescued, he is spreading 
by his very appearance the gospel of right living: a gospel which, 
being upon a text so practical, must result eventually in a people at 
large much saner, redder-blooded, healthier, and happier. Tuber- 
culosis is a lesson. JoHN STONE 


COOPERATION 


ss OOPERATION ” is a beautiful word, than which our lexicons 
( contain none more beautiful. With head high and colors 
a-streaming, it strides right along in the front rank with 
“love,” “ peace,” “justice,” “honor,” and all that gallant train. We 
are mightily pleased to mouth it and to discourse lengthily on its 
wonderful, potential benefits, 
Until 
Some one proceeds to put it into effect; until capitalists codperate 
to raise prices and increase dividends, or laboring men codperate to 
raise wages and shorten their hours of toil. Then we rear up on 
our hind-legs and, in the name of the flag, the constitution, and the 
consumer, we roundly denounce them, 
Unless 
We happen to be on the inside. Exuts 0. JonEs 
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A Leap Year 
Chapter I. 
It was January 1, 1908. 
Susan Smith had asked J. Darmitage Jones to marry her. 
He could do nothing but what he did, and he did it like a 
gentleman. 
Susan Smith was happy. 


At last. 
Chapter II. 


Almost a year had elapsed. 

Susan Smith was talking in low, tense tones to J. Darmitage 
Jones. 

It was night, and the stars endimpled the clear, cold canopy 
of the heavens. 

“ Well?” she said, insistent, inquiring. ‘“ Well? ” 

* Well what, Susan? ” he murmured. 

“ You have worn my ring, the magic cirelet by which our troth 
was plighted, since that happy night in January. When are we 
to be married? ” 

* To-morrow, Susan,” he whispered timidly. 

She bent forward and kissed him. on the hair, the brow, the 
cheek, the lips. He trembled but was not afraid. 


Chapter ITI. 
Yesterday he had told her, “To-morrow,” and now it was 
“to-day. 
Susan Smith was singing in her heart. 
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J. Darmitage Jones came gaily through the garden gate. 

Oh, love! Oh, rapture! Two souls with—but let us not antici- . 
pate. 

“ Hello, Susie!” he greeted her, more cheerfully than he had 
spoken for months. 

Her heart still sang exultingly. 

“ Darling!” she cried. 

* Aw, cut it out, Susie,” he chortled. 

She stood transfixed. 

“ Brace up, girlie,” he went on, noting that she was on the 
verge of hysteria, and resolving to be gentle with her. “ It’s all 
right. Yesterday I said, ‘'To-morrow.’ To-day I say, ‘ Nit!’” 

She gasped incoherently and reached out to clutch him. He 
stood off and handed her an artistic calendar. Then she realized 
all. 

It was January, 1909. 

1909 is no Leap Year. W. J. Lampton 


IN FAR-OFF EGYPT 
By Robert T. Hardy 


The Sphinx, when appealed to, just laughed 


And said, “ You ’re not lacking in craft! 
You want me to tell 
Who succeed Teddy? Well ”— 
Then she mentioned a name. Was it Taft? 


But there! there ’s no use of your tryin’ 
To pump the half-lady-half-lion. 

I don’t feel that I can 

Reveal who Il be the man, 
So I’ll leave you to guess. Was it Bryan? 


Tue Eprror 
A young lady was recently visiting an editorial office and being 
shown around by the editor. Approaching a case of drawers upon 
one of which was the label “ MSS.,” she said, “ Now, how would you 
pronounce that? ” 
“Oh!” said the editor, “ sometimes we pronounce it muss and 


sometimes mess.” 
. Karl von Kraft 
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beauty there is in your skin un- 
til PEARS’ has brought it out.”” ,. 


The skin is naturally beau- 
® tiful. Look at the skin of a 
a child. It is nearly always fair 
and soft and of a delicate 
roseate tint. But neglect and 
the use of bad soaps, often 
drive away this daintiness. 


How different it is when 
PEARS’ is used! By its daily 
‘use the beauty of the skin is 
preserved in its original fresh- 
ness from infancy to old age. 


The most economical 
as well as the best. 


Produces natural beauty 
by natural means. 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirprincort’s. 
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Tue Ever Present Fan 

Ban Johnson, president of the National League, tells an amus- 
ing story of his experience in a New York restaurant. 

“ While attending a conference in the East,” relates the base- 
ball magnate, ‘I was presented with a handsome Boston terrier. 
That .night, accompanied by my four-footed friend, I visited an 
up-town café. Presently a waiter, formerly from Chicago, accosted 


me, and announced: 

*** No dogs allowed. You ’ll have to take him out.’ 

“* Come, come, old man,’ I replied; ‘ he’s offending no one.’ 

“* Can’t serve people who have dogs, I tell you!’ continued the 
waiter wrathfully, collecting an armful of dishes from an adjoining 
table. ‘ Youll have to get out!’ 

* Just then a friend of mine dropped in, and said in a cheery 
tone, ‘ Well, well, Ban, glad to see you! How’s baseball?’ Before 
I had time to reply, I was startled by the crashing of dishes. 
Turning quickly, I beheld the waiter rushing toward me with out- 
stretched hands. 

“* Hel—lo, Ban!’ he exclaimed cordially, slapping me on the 
back. ‘ Did n’t know you! What ’ll ye have?—what ’ll the dog 
have?’ ” Harrold Skinner 


THE HUNTER AND THE FEAST 
(A.D. 1999) 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


The hunter left his hut at dawn. 
His wife implored him: “ Hurry! 
Else shali I die while you are gone 
From eagerness and worry.” 


He sallied swift through brush and dew 
On cautious foot and steady; 

His camera, so tried and true, 
Unslung and set and ready. 


Aha! In yonder park, behold, 
A lordly buck is browsing! 
Now steal upon him, hunter bold, 
Without his fears arousing. 
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An Overloaded Ship 


Makes slow headway against the heaving, rolling sea. 


It’s the same with the man who overloads his system with a mass of heavy, 
indigestible food. 


It means a heavy, foggy brain and a tired, sleepy feeling when you ought to be 
making ‘‘ things hum’’—skimming along on the high tide to success. 


Are you going to remain in the slow-going ‘‘ Freighter’’ class, or would you 
prefer to be one of the ‘‘ Ocean Greyhounds’? ¢ 


Change your food. Try 


Grape-Nuts 


with rich cream, and get energy and speed ! 


*““There’s a Reason.”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPIncoTtT’s, 
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For much depends upon your skill: 
The cabin album bare is! 

A wife is gazing from the sill, 
Awaiting him who tarries. 


Then poise your deadly kodak—hist !— 
A click! And by that token 
This camera which ne’er has missed 


Has to good purpose spoken! 


He homeward bears with glee his prize. 
In nick of time he shot it! 

And to the wife’s inquiring eyes 
May say: “ Hurrah! I got it!” 


Nay, who can blame the twain for greed— 
Their ardor grown so ripe, oh! 

While he develops at full speed, 
She ’s stirring up the hypo. 


At last, at last, *t is all prepared— 
This plunder of venation; 
And by the happy two is shared 


With zest and exclamation 


She ventures: “ I’m not sure, my dear— 
He seems peculiar.” “ Does he? 
Perhaps he is a little queer. 
Say just a wee bit fuzzy.” 


But luck must not a critic be. 
Their longing keen they vented, 
And when there was no more to—see, 
They wiped their—eyes, contented. 


InpErep? 

A certain spinster was being condoled with because she had no 
husband. “ Why,” she said, “ I don’t want a husband. I’m just 
as well off. You see, I have a dog and he growls; I have a parrot 
and he swears; I have a cat and he stays out nights. Now, why 
should I get married? ” R. 8. Latham 
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A “Home 
Comfort’ Stove 


_ Have you solved the “Home 
Comfort” problem for _ this 
coming summer? 


Are you planning to put the 
coal range out of commission? 


Will you do the family boil- 
ing, stewing and frying in a 
sane and restful manner over a 
stove that eeps the kitchen cool? 
The heat from the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is very powerful, but being concentrated at the opening on the 
top of the stove, all surface radiation (the cause of over-heating 
ina coal or wood stove) is avoided. 

Thus, though the “New Perfection” Oil Stove is a wonder- 
fully quick and easy cooker, kitchen discomfort is almost 
entirely eliminated by it. Nothing adds more to the pleasure 
of a summer at home than a “New Perfection” Oil Cook Stove 
in the kitchen. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If not at 
e your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The Ra O L A MP All that a lamp should be 
the Rayo is. Well made 

—ornamental—not easily tipped over—has 

perfect combustion—greatest volume of light for oil consumed— 


burns longest with one filling. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 
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Wuy He Marrtiep Acain 

An Ohio lawyer tells of a client of his—a German farmer, a 
hard-working, plain, blunt man—-who lost his wife not long ago. 
The lawyer had sought him out to express his sympathy; but to 
his consternation the Teuton laconically observed: 

* But I am again married.” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed the legal light. ‘“ Why, it 
has been but a week or two since you buried your wife!” 

* Dot ’s so, my frent; but she is as dead as effer she vill be.” 

Edwin Tarrisse 


Gettinec Even with THE Doctor 

An old Scotchman, not feeling very well, called upon a well- 
known doctor, who gave him instructions as to diet and exercise and 
rest. Among other things he advised the patient to abstain from all 
form of spirits. “ Do as I say,” he added cheerfully, “ and you ’ll 
soon feel better.” 

The Scotchman rose silently and was about to withdraw when 
the doctor detained him to mention the all-important topic of the 
fee. “ My advice will cost you two dollars,” he said. 

* Aw, mebbe,” said the old Scotchman, *“ but I’m nae gaun to 


tek yer advice.” Hjost Valdemir 


SERVED HER RIGHT 
By Walter 8. Trumbull 
A certain young girl in East Lyn 
Tried writing like Elinor Glyn; 
After taking one look 
Mommer burnt up the book 
And Poppér he spanked her like syn. 


Lirtte Heten At Cuvrcu 
When Helen, aged four, for the first time accompanied her 
mother to church she was given some money for the collection-box. 


It was carefully explained to her that this money was “ for the 
” 


poor. 
Helen sat patiently through perhaps a third of the service, 


when she startled her mother by rattling the coins between her 
cupped hands and inquiring in a loud voice, “ Mamma, when are 
the poor coming round? My eight cents is getting all hot and 
sticky!” Mrs. A. J. Dooley 
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[ Want You to Try My Razor 


If you are still depending upon the 
barber or old-fashioned razor you are in the same 
category with the man who climbs ten flight of 
stairs when there is an elevator in the building. 


You are not only like him—losing time 

—which is money—but you are also losing the 
benefits of a clean, comfortable home shave—which 
is not only a great convenience but also economical. 


With the “Gillette” the most inexpe- 
rienced man can remove, without cut or scratch, in 
three to five minutes, any beard that ever grew. 


My razor is always ready, No Strop- 
ing, No Honing. No other razor so 
urable. The “Gillette” will last a lifetime. 

Blades so inexpensive, when dull you throw 
them away as you would an old pen. 


I have spent years in perfecting this 

razor, which gives you the best possible shave 

at home or away—saving you time, money 
and endless inconvenience. 


Over two million men know how well I 
have succeeded. I want you to enjoy the benefits 
of my razor. All Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers 

sell it, Get it to-day. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set 
consists of a triple silver-plated 
‘ holder, 12 double-edged flexible 
~ blades—24 keen edges, packed in 

& a velved lined leather case, and 
the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 
Ask your dealer for the “ Gillette” to-day. If substitutes are offered, 
refuse them, and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


271 Times Bldg. 271 Kimball Bidg. 271 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
New York BOSTON = Chicago 
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Sue 1s Provp or It 

Two iadies were lunching together one day, when one who is a 
member of the Colonial Dames said to the other, “ Why do you 
not join the Colonial Dames? You surely must be eligible.” 

“ Oh, yes,” responded her friend. “ I forget just now the name 
of my ancestor, but I know we have been descending for many 
years.” Emily Rhodes 

ROOM TO LET 
By Nelle Parker Jones 
May is a most resourceful maid, 
And, on an outing bent, 
Fixed up last winter’s hat which made 
A first-class summer tent. 


Wuere Women Votre 

There is one New York Congressman who will hereafter be more 
careful in choosing his quotations while talking with ladies of 
recent acquaintance. 

He passed last summer at the seashore, and on the hotel piazza 
one morning the conversation turned upon politics. A lady from 
a Western State had just been recounting some of the difficulties 
attendant upon the fight for good government. “ And do you 
know,” she said in conclusion, “the grafters were so strongly 
entrenched in control in our city that it was only by a combination 
of the best elements of all the parties that we were able to defeat 
them? The Reform Party elected as Mayor the most prominent 
liquor-dealer in town, and for district attorney, the president of our 
Temperance League.” 

Our Congressman laughed. ‘“ Well, well,” said he, “ it is cer- 
tainly true, is n’t it, that politics makes strange bed-fellows? ” 

The Western lady drew herself up to her full height and a 
slight blush suffused her cheek. “ I consider such a remark entirely 
uncalled for,” she said in frigid tones, and immediately changed the 
subject. 

*T seem to have offended her in some way,” said the New York 
man to the friend who had introduced him, “ though I can’t imagine 


how.” 
“Tt was your last remark that did it,” replied his friend. “ Of 
course you could n’t be expected to know it, but the president of 


their Temperance League is a woman.” Henry H. Day 
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The New No. 3 
Bulls-Eye Kodak 


Pictures 3!4 x 414. Price, $8.00. 


There was never a camera that gave more uniformly satisfactory results in 
the hands of the amateur than the No. 2 Bulls-Eye Kodak. Its simplicity and 
accuracy did away with most of the opportunities for making mistakes. The No. 
3 Bulls-Eye is simply a little larger model of the same camera, making pictures of 
amore desirable shape and size. Anybody can make goad pictures with a 
Bulls-Eye Kodak. 


The No. 3 Bulls-Eye Kodak has the Eastman Rotary Shutter that is always set, meniscus achro- 
matic lens, three stops, two finders, two tripod sockets, and loads in daylight with Kodak Cartridges 
for two, four, six or twelve exposures. Pictures 34% x 4% inches. Price, $8.00. 


Catalog of Kodaks free at any dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPpPprIncoTtT’s. 
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Faruer’s Narrow Escare 

A mother whose little boy always suffers from car-sickness found 
it necessary to take him with her while shopping the other day, and 
as the distance was rather far to walk, she decided to risk taking 
him on the car. All huddled up in a corner he sat and his face 
kept growing paler and paler, while all the while his eyes seemed 
fastened with a hard, glassy stare on the car wall opposite him. 

“I think we ’d better get off for a little while,” said his mother, 
watching him. 

Out in the air the little fellow felt better, and with his voice 
quivering from earnestness he said: 

** Muvver, did you see that sign in the car? That one that 
said five hundred dollars fine if you spit on the floor? Now, what 
do you think it would have cost my poor papa if I had womited? ” 


Tom Beaumont 


STOLEN SWEETS 
By Don Marquis 


A drunken bee came bumbling by 
Across the fields of bloom; 

I sternly asked him how it was 

He hiccoughed when he tried to buzz; 
Says he, “It’s that perfume!” 


I asked a tipsy humming-bird 
That staggered as he flew. 
“ My friend,” said he, “ I seldom drink, 
But some one passed this way, I think, 
And mixed wine with the dew.” 


Kate, don’t you kiss my flowers again! 
You let those petals be. 

If such delicious madness drips 

Like wine from your caressing lips, 
You bring ’em here to me! 


To Go Wirn THem 
“ What makes Jones so economical these days? ” 
“ Some one gave him a pair of goggles, and now he’s saving up 
for an automobile.” Robert T. Hardy 
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VARA PAY 

Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair 
because it destroys the germs that preduce this trouble. We cer- 
tainly believe that the intelligent and faithful use of this remedy will 
prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff 
from the scalp, and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 

A Splendid Dressing. Does not interfere with curling or 
waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. 
He is acquainted with each ingredient, hence can give you a valu- 

le opinion concerning its use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

Rk. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


HALL’S Vegetable Sicilian HAI 


R RENEWER 
Revised Formula 


Glycerin. Has marked healing and soothing 
properties; especially indicated for rashes, 
eruptions, and itching of the scalp. Also has 
great food value, aiding nature in producing a 
more luxuriant growth of hair. 

Capsicum. Stimulant, tonic. Increases ac- 
tivity of all the glands and tissues of the scalp. 

Tea. Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum. Espe- 
cially valuable in falling hair. 

Sulphur. Absolutely essential for the prompt 
and total destruction of the * falling-hair germ” 
and the dandruff germ."’ 

Boroglycerin. An antiseptic of high merit. 

Alcohol. Stimulant. Antiseptic. Preservative. 

Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprIncort’s. 
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Hap ’Em AGain 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell tells with keen enjoyment of the experience 
of a medical friend of his who engaged a nurse, recently graduated, 
for a case of delirium tremens. The physician succeeded in quieting 
his patient and left some medicine, instructing the nurse to adminis- 
ter it to him if he “ began to see snakes again.” At the next call 
the physician found the patient again raving. To his puzzled in- 
quiry, the nurse replied that the man had been going on that way 
for several hours and that she had not given him any medicine. 

“ But didn’t I tell you to give it to him if he began to see 
snakes again? ” demanded the physician. 

“ But he did n’t see snakes this time,” replied the nurse con- 
fidently. *‘* He saw red, white and blue turkeys with straw hats on.” 

J, Maxwell Beers 

Dvurine Lear Year 

Gladys: “ What do you consider the most aggravating thing 
that can happen to a girl? ” 

Alice: “To have the hammock break just at the moment she 


has proposed to a likely young man!” R. Rochester 


YES, HE DID 
There once lived a jolly young Mr. 


Who called on another man’s sr. 
The lights had burned low 
When he started to go, 

So this sprightly young Mr. just kr. 


Laura Simmons in February Lippincott’s 


HE WAS LUCKY 


Though I’m facing the fate of Gomorrah, 
It certainly seems to me sorrah 

A bit of a shame 

The young man to blame, 


For sister’s name must have been Lorrah. 
George James 


Foon For Trovent 

In a certain Southern city there is « hot-lunch stand whose 
proprietor is a pious old-time darky. Over his counter he has 
this motto, presented by some friend: 

“ Prepare to Meet Thy God.” John E. Rosser 
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In the Early Springtime 


the farmer sows his barley —each seed a living thing. Soon it 
germinates, sprouts and ripens. Harvest time comes, the living 
crop is garnered—every seed multiplied a hundred fold. Nothing 
but the primest Northern barley is used in the preparation of 


except a right proportion of the juices of imported Saazer Hops. 

The result is a malt tonic of extraordinary richness and invigorat- 

ing properties. Thus Malt-Nutrine (containing an organic extract 

from the life-cells of a staple cereal) possesses in the very highest 

ae MALT v3, HOPS! degree all the active body-building principles of a genuine liquid 
food in pre-digested form. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 
~ For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 

Gold T Mark or 24 from Split Bottles with Black Trade-Mark and 


1Sc for postage, we will send one of our Vienna Art Plates to any address 
in the United States. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers, kipdiy mention LIPPiINcoTT’s. 
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Bossy’s View 

Bobby: “ Please, miss, are you the trained nurse mamma said 
was coming? ” 

Nurse: “ Yes, my child.” 

Bobby (elated): “Then would you mind showing me some of 
your tricks? ” R. Rochester 

A Satisractrory Compact 

At a golden wedding celebration the groom of fifty years 
agone referred to the perfect unanimity and concord there had 
existed between him and his wife during the long years of wedded 
life. 

Said he, “ When we were first married we agreed that she should 
settle all the small differences that occurred, and I all the large 
ones. This rule we have adhered to. She has always settled the 
small disputes, and, my friends, there have never been any large 
ones.” Lucy Lincoln Montgomery 

No Rest ror tHe Weary 

An old colored mammy employed in a Virginia household com- 
plained to her mistress that she had no peace in life. 

“ Well, why is that, Aunt Dinah? ” questioned the sympathetic 
mistress. 

**Cause I kain’t lay nights fo’ de fleas, an’ I kain’t set days 
fo’ de wo’k.” T. J. Robertson 


When you have something to say to a mule, don’t say it 
behind his back. Walter Pulitzer 

Keerinc His Worp 

A house-painter in a New Hampshire village was proceeding 
down “ the main street ” one day when he was accosted by a fellow- 
townsman. 

* Hello, Tom!” called the latter. “‘ Why, I thought you were 
working an old Spinner’s house to-day.” 

“TI was about to commence the job,” said the painter, “ when 
the old man picked a quarrel with me. He said he ’d put the paint 
on himself.” 

“Do you think he’ll do it?” 

“ Well,” said the painter, with a smile, “ when I passed just 


now, that is where he had put a great deal of it.” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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The Nations 
Tribute 


is to the men aud. things 
which serve it. 
Among the lofty shafts of 

yatitude and appreciation 
which AMCrTICA TAISES Is - 

Sethe towering though wnisible 
bo the service rendered 
“by SAPOLHIO 
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A COMPOSITION 


By Karl von Kraft 
A poet could not sleep one night— 
His Pegasus demanded flight. 
As he composed he found he might 
Compose himself to sleep. 


The average chauffeur takes life easily. Walter Pulitzer 


Learninc GERMAN 
An Eastern woman whose husband’s business obliged him to 
remove to Milwaukee soon showed herself an earnest member of a 
local German class. She had learned to read the language a little, 
but for a long time was unable to master the pronunciation. 
One day the question was put to her: “ Are you not glad you 
are able to learn German? ” 
The query was, of course, in German, and the answer was, “ Ja, 
gewiss””’ (“ Yes, certainly ”). 
When the Easterner was called upon to answer she upset the 
class by doing so in this wise: 
“Ya; gee whizz!” Edwin Tarrisse 
ad 
From tHe Counter 
The most tiresome customer in a dry-goods store is the woman 
who knows what she wants and won’t be satisfied with anything else. 
Clara O'Neill 


Cueerrut Tommy 
Mother (in a very low voice): “ Tommy, your grandfather is 
very sick. Can’t you say something nice to cheer him up a bit?” 
Tommy (in an earnest voice): “ Grandfather would n’t you 
like to have soldiers at your funeral?” Hjost Valdemir 


A TEMPTATION 
By J. G@. Strickland 


Suppose it were the universal plan 

For each of us to bolt a fellow man; 
How gladly would J take, from over-seas, 
A little London Porter, if you please! 
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TOILET POWDER 


“A Safe Hit” 


When Mennen’s was first introduced 
it made a hit immediately, and was 
then and is now specially recom- 
mended by physicians everywhere as 
perfectly pure and safe. It has proven 


a summer necessity, a boon for com- 
fort of old and ygung. 


Mennen’s Bog&tted Talcum 
Toilet Powder 


prevents and relieves Chapping, Chafing, 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, and all skin 
troubles of summer. After bathing and 
after shaving it is delightful; in the 
nursery, indispensable. 

For your protection the genuine is 
put up in non-refillable boxes—the 
“Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by (a, 4 


mail 25 cents. Sample free. fe 


Gerhard Mennen Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet VY 
Powder—it has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets. 
Send postage, 2 cents, for one set Mennen’s Bridge 
Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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DEFINED. 
* Pa, what is a monologue? ” 
“A monologue, my son, is a conversation with the only child of 
one’s own parents.” Clara O'Neill 


A WEIGHTY REASON 
By Nelle Parker Jones 
That Taft may very soon be cast 
A heavy part to play, 
Need not be wondered at since he 
Has such a winning weigh! 
Mopern Logic 

Dr. Josiah Royce is Professor of Philosophy at Harvard. In 
the course known as “ Philosophy One ” he gives a series of lectures 
on logic, and it is one of his practices, in teaching the young idea 
how to reason, to pause in his talks to students and call suddenly 
upon one of his audience to give the class some example of the 
principles he has been explaining. 

One day a few winters ago he stopped short in a talk upon the 
syllogism and, fixing his eye on an apparently inattentive youth 
from the West, demanded: 

“Mr. B , I would like you to give u§,an example of the 
syllogism.” 

The Sophomore did not hesitate. 

* A dog has three tails,” he answered. “ No has two tails. 
One dog has one tail more than no dog. Therefore one dog has 
three tails.” “ R. W. Kauffman 
Summarity Disposep oF 

A man noted as the most unmitigated bore in New York met 
Clyde Fitch on Broadway recently and hailed him in this wise: 

“ Hello, Fitch! What ’s going on? ” 

“ T am,” was the playwright’s rejoiner, and he quickly suited the 
action to the word. Henrietta Lazarus 


ForesTALLeD 


“ Nellie,” called down the strict parent, giving his daughter’s 
nightly caller the usual warning to get out, as the clock struck 
eleven, “I’m coming down there now!” 

“ You need n’t mind, father,” was the unexpected reply, * Mr. 


Wells has wound up the clock and put out the cat.” 
Charles 0. Mullin 
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To Have a Handsome 


Home—How to Do It 


and How Not to Do It 


this from a recent letter:— 

. “I tried all the different kinds of varnish stains, 
and oil stains with varnish finish, but the effect 
was muddy. 

I tried several wood stains and found that they would 
mb off unless I gave them a wax finish and then they 
would show light and dark spots. 

Then I used your Dye finishing with your Prepared 
Wax and was surprised and delighted with the results. All 
the beauty of the wood was brought out and your Wax 
gave ita beautiful soft tone, so different from the harsh 
effect varnish gives.” 

And now read this from a recent number of the 
American Carpenter and Builder :— 

“Although great claims are made 
by varnish manufacturers for their 
foor varnishes, it may be truthfully 
said that none of them will stand the 
hard usage of walking on them without 
sooner or later marring white. As was 
very pertinently said by avarnish manu- 
facturer, speaking on the subject of varnished floors at a 
master painters’ convention, ‘floor varnishes are not 
to be walked on.’”” 

These matters are easily explained— 

Stain and varnish, shellac, hard oil and similar prep- 
arations cannot sink into the grain of w ause 
they are too ‘‘thick’’ to penetrate the pores—so the 
wood is simply stained over or coated—thus the coating, 
instead of bringing out the beauty of the wood in the 
grain, Aides it and makes it look flat and muddy—and, 
as the coating is only on the surface, every scratch 
and scrape and blow makes a light spot—the un- 
colored wood shows through the coating. 

Now Johnson’s Wood Dyes are dyes—not mere 
$ tains. 

Johnson’s Wood Dyes do not coat over the wood— 
they color it (to any desired shade) because they are 
so prepared that they penetrate the pores—thus they de- 
velop and accentuate the beautiful grain of the wood. 

That is why they give an unequaled richness and 


depth of permanent tone and a perfectly even texture_ 
which will not rub off. 

Any one can secure the best results with Johnson's 
Wood Dyes and you can easily keep all your wood- 
work, furniture and floors in perfect condition by ap- 
plying Johnson’s Prepared Wax witha cloth right over 
the Dye or any other finish. 

Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives a rich, subdued, 
lustrous and enduring surface which cannot be pro- 
duced by any other finish, and, unlike shellac, hard 
oil or varnish, it does not show heel marks or scratches 
—‘‘it is made to be walked 
sat on—rubbing only gives it a finer 
polish, 

Johnson's Wood Finishes are not 
new preparations. 

We studied them out years ago in 
order to be able to preserve and 
bring out the natural beauty of the fine hardwood 
flooring which we make and ship all over the world. 

You see we had an object in seeking out the very 
best finish for our wood that could possibly be made. 

Now you can profit by our self-interest. 

For your name and address on a postal we will send 
you, with our compliments, a very handsome and in- 
teresting 48-page illustrated book, ‘*The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture.” 

This book tells you in detail the easiest and most eco 
nomical way to have a handsome home. Youcando all the 
work yourself and the expense is trifling. 

Just send us your name and address on a postal now. 


8S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Station LCS Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities.” 


ohnson’s Wood Dyes for the artistic coloring of woods (14 shades), half- 
pint cans 30 cents, pint cans 50 cents. 
janes Prepared Wax, 10 and 25-cent packages and large size cans. 
by all dealers in paint. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrpprncorr’s. 
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Tue Berrer Part or Vator 

The “ colored lady ” whe entered my service as cook gave her 
name as Juletta Price, but constantly referred to her husband as 
George Ledbetter. ‘ How does it happen, Juletta,” I asked her 
one day, “that you go by the name of Price while your husband’s 
name is Ledbetter? ” 

“ Well, you see, Mrs. Lawrence,” she replied cheerfully, “ it’s 
this-a way. I hadn’ been acquainted with George but fo’ days 
when I married him, an’ I did n’ know how I was gonter lak him nor 
how he was gonter lak me. Now these divorcements betwix’ married 
folks is a heap er trouble an’ a heap er expense, too; an’ I lowed 
the safest way fer us to do wus fer George to keep his maiden 
name an’ to keep mine tell we see how our new experiment was 
gonter turn out.” 


Mary Applewhite Bacon 


WHEW! 
By Clement Richardson Wood 


They ’re not always wailing in Wales, 
And you can’t weigh a fish by its scales. 
You ’ll acknowledge that Mars 
To be ranked among stars, 
But you can’t tell on what boat Marseilles. 


A New Version or tHe Ninth ComMMANDMENT 
Five-year-old Ethel had for the first time accompanied her older 
sister to Sunday school. The lesson that day was the Command- 


ments. 

Upon her return home the little girl was asked if she remembered 
anything she had heard there. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “ the teacher said we must not witness 


our bare neighbor.” Henrietta Lazarus audi 
neig' 
A Reasonine BEING cont 
He: “ You were n’t at the play last night? ” 
She: “ No.” 
He: “ Oh, you don’t know what you missed.” 
She: “1 know I don’t. And as long as I don’t, it does n’t 
make any difference, does it? ” W. J. Lampton 
Pub 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK 
ON CONDITIONS THAT AFFECT NEIGHBORLINESS 


The Good Neighbor 


in the Modern City 


By MARY E. RICHMOND 


Author of *‘ Friendly Visiting Among the Poor.’ General Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity. 


16mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. Limp leather, 80 cents, net. Postage 5 cents extra. 


Miss Richmond’s first book was written for charity workers. Her second is for a la 
audience. It describes, in a simple, straightforward way, conditions in a modern city that affect 
neighborliness. 

Directors = charities and social reform movements will wish to see this book read by their 
contributors and supporters, because it gives a clear explanation of the relation of organized social 
work to the every-day life of the church-member, and the citizen. 


CONTENTS 
VI. THE MAN ON THE STREET. 
THE FAMILY IN DIsTRgss. 
THE INVALID. 
. THe CONTRIBUTOR, 
THE CHURCH-MEMBER, 


. INTRODUCTION. 

I. THe CHILD IN THE Clty. 
THE CHILD AT WorRK. 
THe ADULT WorKER, 
THE TENANT. 


Russell Sage Foundation Publication 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIpPIncoTT’s. 
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GOING DOWN! 
By Robert T. Hardy 


A stranger came miles to the Cannibal Isles; 
He thought all the heathenish tribes to convert ; 

But, sad to relate, this stranger they ate, 

From the hair of his head to his negligee shirt. 


With a smile free from guile, a huge savage said, “ I ’Il 

Concede that this stranger was quite a propos; 
I hope our white brothers will send us some others; 
Their doctrines are easily swallowed, you know!” 


Sicn or Precocrry 
First Magazine Editor: “1 believe my youngster is cut out 
for an editor.” 
Second Editor: “ Why so?” 
First Editor: “ Everything he gets his hands on he runs and 
throws into the waste-basket !” Charles C. Mullin 


Wuen Tommy Batues 

“You must keep your mouth shut when you ’re in the water,” 
said the nurse, as she gave little Tommy a bath. “ If you don’t, 
you ‘ll swallow some of it.” 

“Well, what of it?” demanded Tommy. “ There ’s plenty 
more in the pipes, ain’t there? ” Edwin Tarrisse 

Way Sue Buiusnep 

The late Bishop Coleman, of Delaware, was somewhat deaf. 
Once while attending a banquet he was assigned to a young lady 
who did not know of his affliction. In consequence, conversation 
was found to be somewhat difficult. In a burst of enthusiasm the 
young lady inquired, “ Bishop, do you like bananas? ” 

At first the prelate did not reply, but upon the question being 
repeated he admitted confidentially, “ I must say I still prefer the 
old-fashioned night-gown.” Karl von Kraft 


Tue Wrirer’s Dream 
A journalist’s idea of Paradise is an abode where all his stories 


will be accepted, paid for at once, and immediately printed in the 
largest type, with his name in capitals at the bottom. 


Clara O'Neill 
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THat DAINTY Mint CovERED “At All the Better kind of Stores 
CANDY COATED ~~ Scents the Ounce 


* 


CHEWING GUM. . 


If your neighborhood store can't supply you send us 10c for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER @ COMPANY, INC., Philadelphia, U. S. A., and Toronto, Canada 


CHEAPEST YETSTAUNCHEST 16-FOOT BOAT EVER MADE. 
The «‘Wanda.’’ Speed, about 9 to 10 miles an hour. 


Carries eight to ten persons comfortably, makes an ideal family launch or best and 
fastest boat of its size for any purpose, has draught of only about 12 to 14 inches; wins 
the race every time. It is constructed of steel with the Michigan celebrated lock seams 
and is equipped with the latest design 3 H. P. two-cycle reversible engine with damper 
controlling automatic accellerator on the carburetor, speed water circulating pump, im- 
proved quick cut-off switch, steel anti-friction ball thrust, speed controlling lever, new 
exhaust chamber water jacketed and muffler, also three blade bronze speed propeller. 
This boat is also equipped with steering wheel, flagpole sockets, flagpoles, U. S. Yacht 
ensign and burgee ‘‘ Wanda.’’ This 1908 speed boat is being sold for advertising pur- 
poses for $150.00 net cash, F. O. B. on board cars at Detroit. 

This boat, together with a complete line of power boats ranging in price from $96.00 
up and twelve different styles of rowboats from $20.00 up, are manufactured by the 
Michigan Steel Boat Company, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A., from whom full particulars 
can be obtained. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


CHILDREN | Mott Tri 
fin Old and Well-Tried Remed, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
wih PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world, Be 
sre and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 
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Sizinc Him Up 

* Willie ” Collier was once a member of a stock company in an 
Iowa town whose repertoire ranged from the heaviest tragedy to the 
lightest farce. 

It was pretty hard work, says Collier, and the réles assigned him 
did not always meet his ideas of what he should have had. 

One day the manager announced that the bill for the following 
week would be “ Julius Cesar,” and ran over the list of characters— 
Cesar, Antony, Brutus, Cassius—without mentioning the name of 
Collier. 

The latter waxed wroth. “ Look here,” he exclaimed, “ you ’re 
not going to cast me for Casca, or something like that, are you? Ill 
be hanged if I do Casca!” 

“ Easy, my boy, easy,” responded the manager, with a grim 
smile. “I ain’t going to do anything of the sort. Your forte ain’t 
tragedy, Collier. You ’re going to do the voices outside! ” 


Fenimore Martin 


A Novet Metuop 

Dorothy is five years old and longs supremely to join the gay 
democracy trooping by every morning to the public school on 
the next block. Incidentally, she keeps the family informed of 
school affairs after they have been refashioned in her infant mind. 
The other day she hurried her mother to the window to observe a 
very clegant and severe-looking lady passing by. 

“That ’s the very headest lady at the school,” explained the 
would-be scholar importantly. ‘They send you to her when 
you ’re naughty, an’ she opens the window an’ sticks you half out, - 
*n ’en she shuts it down on you while she spanks what hangs 
inside.” R. B. Swezey 


THE ANGLER 
By Charles C. Mullin 


The angler angles all day long; 
The fish bite mighty fast. 

He grimly baits his hook until 
He’s up against the last. 

Then, cursing, he reels in his line 
And rises to his feet; 

For of all the bites he’s had to-day, 


There ’s not one bite to eat. 
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Sumptuous Set 


On Remarkable Germs 


Lippincott’s Magazine has just imported an ideal set 
of Shakespeare—the most ar- 


tistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. We 
offer them now on terms so low as to be within the reach of all. 


Note These Specifications 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4x6% inches, averaging 


over 350 pages each. 
The Bindings are a deep red full morocco and a durable cloth, rich 


and substantial, gilt tops and lettering, Shakespearian monogram on sides 
—models of beauty and refinement. 

The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light 
and delicate. 

tg Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy 
to read. 


Enclosed in a Rich Morocco Case 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red morocco case, 
size 104%x634x4% inches. The case bears the name and the coat of arms of the 
immortal bard stamped in gold upon the top and front—which lift and lower, respectively, 
so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 

The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The next two years will 
show marked improvements month by month. 

The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve months, 
bring you the entire set, morocco binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine 
for two full years. 

One dollar down, and one dollar a month for eight months entitles you to the entire 
set, cloth binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine for one year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 
I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for ...... year.. and 
Shakespeare’s COMPLETE WORKS, in Pe SIS ee binding, and case, at the special price 


until I have paid......-...-. 


It is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, ign 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title Here 
does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid. I will return 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I do 
not like them, and you are to return my money in full. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipprncorrT’s. 
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A PRACTICAL MAID 
By Minna Irving 


I wooed with candy, books, and flowers 
A maiden young and fair; 
I wrote a sonnet to her eyes, 
Another to her hair. 
I thought her too ethereal 
To think of earthly things— 
An angel from the skies above, 
In all except the wings. 


I knelt one evening at her feet 
As if before a shrine, 

And told her how I worshipped her, 
And begged her to be mine. 

She did not fall into my arms, 
No blushes dyed her cheek; 

She merely asked, “ What salary 
Do you receive per week? ” 


Wirn Humor—anpv Wirnort Ir 

At a dinner during the recent Episcopal Convention at Rich- 
mond a young lady sitting near the Bishop of London said to him: 

“ Bishop, I wish you would set my mind at rest as to the simi- 
larity or dissimilarity between your country and ours on one 
point. Does the butterfly because the tomato can? ” 

The Bishop laughed heartily at this vivacious sally. Not so 
a young Englishman of his party, who, after dinner, sought his 
host. 

“T want to know, vou know,” said he, “ about that joke of 
Miss B ’s. She ahsked if butter flew because tomahtoes could. 


Pray tell me what the point is.” Lillian Kendrick Byrn 


A bore is a man who talks about his own motor-car when you 


want to talk about yours. Walter Pulitzer 


DivinaTIon 


* Bet you don’t know what I am thinking about.” 
“Huh! That’s easy. You are thinking I don’t know what 


you are thinking about.” 
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Too Expensive 

Jamie had just been told that he was an uncle, that Sister 
Mollie had a little boy all her own just three weeks old. Mother 
was taking him to see the baby nephew, and he was thinking what 
fun they would have playing together. He was rather surprised 
when mother told him he must be very quiet and gentle, and not 
even touch the baby without permission. He found Sister Mollie 
sitting up in a big chair in a pretty silk wrapper, her hair in two 
long braids, as he very vaguely remembered she had worn it in 
the dim past; and on her lap was a funny bundle that they said 
was the new nephew. It was most disappointing, but Sister Mollie 
looked so pleased he tried hard not to show her how he felt. 

“ Where did you get it?” he asked. 

Mollie gave him the stock reply that the doctor had brought it. 

* Did he give it to you or make you pay for it?” 

“ Well, we had to pay him,” admitted Mollie. 

“How much?” inquired Jamie. 

Mollie looked as if doing mental arithmetic, and said she 
guessed somewhere about a hundred dollars. 

* A hundred dollars!” exclaimed Jamie with some heat. “ Oh, 
sister, he cheated you! If I°d been paying a hundred dollars, Id 


have seen he didn’t give me one with red hair!” 
Mrs. Sydney Starr 


AFFINITY 
By M. D. 8. 
To the factory girl, 
With the banana curl, 
Said the man with the Adam’s-apple, 


“T can plainly see 
You ’re the fruit for me,” 
And he led her to the chapel. 


Way Jase Was Late 
The following note was received by a village school-teacher: 


“Mister, sir. My boy Jase had to be late today. It is his biznes 
to milk our cow. She is a kicky cow. She kicked Jase in the back 
today when he wasn’t looking so he thought his back was broke but 
it aint. But it is black and blue. If you dont believe it you can 
see. The pain kept him late. We would sell that cow if we could. 
This is the forth time she has kicked Jase but she never kicked 


him late before. So excuse him for me. His mother.” 
Hjost Valdemir 
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